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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTSR. 

“Yorr brain is only moderate in point of size, 
but your temperament is first best, and is very 
fine grained, and this goes far to make up for 
want of size. You feel with the utmost inten- 
sity; enjoy and suffer to an extreme of which few 
are capable; are one of the happiest of women 
when happy, but most miserable when miserable, 
and liable to both extremes ; but whether one pre- 
dominates over another will depend on two condi- 
tions. First, the general state of your health—for 
if you allow your nerves to become irritated, this 
extra spirit will be thrown in'o pain—will in- 
crease your nervousness ; but as long as you keep 
your health tolerably good, they will contribute to 
your happiness, and you can be just as happy as 
you could wish. The other condition is the state 
of your affections. If you are happy in your love, 
you will be happy in everything; but miserahle 
there, you will be miserable everywhere ; so make 
it your first point to plant it wisely, and then 
cherish it. 

Your character is to you the very ‘‘ apple of 
your eye;” nothing can exceed your sensitiveness 
respecting it. Yuu feel too keenly what is said 
both for and against you, and should hardens 





yourself against the speeches of people; should 
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subject Approbativeness to Conscientiousness ; 
that is, do right, and then rise above the disap- 
probation of others. You are supposed to have 
large Self-Esteem, wherexs you really lack this 
organ. You should cultivate ir. Put yourself 
more on your dignity and less on appearances ; 
care more what you think of yourself and less of 
what others think of you; you set much by your 
word; have correct motives, and wish a good 
name and for a right life rather than for fashion- 
ab'e appearances ; are governed by a high sense 
of justice, and will do your full duty to the utmost 
of your ability. 

Hope is only fair, and should be larger. Look 
more on the bright side of things, nor allow your 
high-wrought temperament to give you the blues, 
as it sometimes does. Instead, when you feel de- 





pressed, go abroad ; exercise briskly, breathe 
deeply, and eat lightly or not at all. Your 
second most potential sentiment is affection. I 
rarely ever find it ax bearty ; friencship is un- 
usually developed, an: you must have your ac- 
quaintances and confidantes. You have had 
too few, and should seek society, and open your 
mind more freely than you bave done h-reto- 
fore; converse more and freely, for your feel- 
ings are too much pent up, so cultivate candor. 
You are impulsive, but can govern your feel- 
ings. 

You are very fond of children; devotedly at- 
tached to home; will do what lies in your 
power to render your home happy ; have a right 
hearty love sentiment, but it is P/atosfic ; care 
too little for the company and admiration of the 
other sex; are rather dainty and particular, 
and should not indulge a man-disparaging feel- 
ing of which you have sometimes been con- 
scious ; are fastidious; are rather easily dis- 
gusted with what is not exacily proper in men, 
\ and should overlook their faults, and especially 
cultivate a like sentiment toward husband. 

You are pre-eminently motherly, and will 
experience too many maternal anxieties, besides 
being in danger of killing your children by ex- 
— tra kindness. So guard this point. Your 

tenacity of life is great; are inclined to rise above 
disease rather than break down under it ; and keep 
doing when many others equally sick will go to 
bed. 

You have unusual force and resolution for a 
woman; will take your own part; experience 
strong indignation; are impatient of the restraints 
imposed on your sex; and long to have a wider 
sphere of action; are continuous, and will dwell 
on thought or work till you finish up. You are 
industrious, but better in making money than 
keeping it; will take right hold with and for your 
husband to acquire, help lay up, and be economi- 
cal, making every dollar count; yet live in good 
style, and also keep nice things nice a long time ; 
but should take exercise, exercise, EXERCISE! 

You are eminently persevering, partly from in- 
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tensity of de ire, more from Firmness; are devo- 


tions], and often feel guided by internal presenti- | 
ments, which you will do well always to follow; 


are kind and obliging, and desirous of doing 
good. You have an eminently practical mind; 
a brilliant imagination; 
poetry, and not a little of the poetic sentiment; 
you impart a Life-lke style to what you say; 
have really excellent imitative powers, and 
act out to the life; are unusually expressive 
in what you say and do; and say and do just the 
very thing that the occasion requires; have a 
clear, perceptive, knowing mind; have especially 
all the literary organs large; can learn anything. 
and remember what you learn, and always apply 
it on the spur of the moment; commit to memory 
and quote well; seldom forget facts and incidents 
or places; can make the very point you would 
present, c/-ar. 
than originating ; could excel as a linguist. speak- 
er, or teacher of languages or elocution: and 
you can both do good and attain a reputation in 
this sphere. Your intellect is eminently active; 
indeed, all your powers have been taxed to their 
utmost of late years. You are agreeable, pleasant, 
and lady-l ke; a good judge of character; neat 
and methodical ; anh ve an unusually earnest, 


good judgment of | 


complied with the request, and so astonished Mr. 
Maffitt that he often referred to the event 
with great satisfaction. This was her first lesson 
as teacher. From that day to this—fifteen years— 
she has been a “‘ substitute,” an efficient teacher 
to thousands, among whom not 2 few are known 
to honor and fume. She has achieved what no 
other woman in America bas done, viz, been 


| elected teacher of elocution in several literary and 


scientifi: institutions of note in our country. She 
was first chosen to teach the art in the Philadel- 
phia Central High School, where she continued 


five years. During the last few years her repu- 


You are better in expounding 


tation as a teacher, through the reports of h-r 
pupils, has become so widely extended, that she 
has been called to various institutions out of 
Philadelphia, somé of which are, the Theological 
Seminary at Canonsburgh. Pa.; Associate Church 
Theologics] Seminary, Xenia, O.; Madison Uni- 


| versity, Hamilton, N. Y.; Clinton Liberal Insti- 


tute, Clinton, N. Y. Iu each of these institutions, 


| Miss White so fully succeeded in impressing her 


evenly balanced mind; you could succeed on the | 


stage, and ought to bring into practical account, 
in some furm, these speaking talents, with which 
by nature you are so highly endowed. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
BY c. i. PD. W. 


The subject of this sketch, Miss Irene Caroline 
White, daughter of Lemuel Green and Mary Earl 
White, was torn in Philudelphia, in 1834, and was 
the fifth of six children. Iu the July number of 
this Jounna., for 1857, was given a sketch of the 
father of Irene, which to reproduce in this con- 
nection woul! be unnecessary. 

Of the four surviving children, Miss Irene in- 
herits most of her father’s peculiar talents and 
remarkable elocutionary powers. At a very 
early age she evinced great interest in, and love 
for, poetry and the fine arts, and was ever hy ber 
father’s side during his hours of printing and 
teaching elocution. And no sooner were his pu 


| classes. 


pupils with her ability, that, on her departure, 
written testimonials of the fact were tendered her, 
together with appropriate presents. 

Many now officiating as clergymen can remem- 
ber with pleasure that in their student days, in 
various universities, they were members of her 
Some of them have obtained professor- 
ships, viz , Rev. Alfred Mixher, of Rochester Uni- 
versity, N. Y.; Rev. Mr. Fish, chair of Mathe- 
matics, 0., and others. The following named gen- 


| tlemen, among many others, have been her pu- 


pils: Prof. James Rhodes, Prof. J. S. Hart, Phil. 
High School; Rev. R. Newton, of St. Paul's, 
Phila. ; Rev. T. M. Clarke, Bishop of R. I. ; Rev. 


| Joel Parker, D.D. ; Rev. J. L. Burrows, Judge A. 


V. Parsons, of Supreme Court ; Rev. T. J. Sawyer, 
Rev. Henry A. Wise, Jr.; Rev. Walter Culton, 
George Copway. Ojibeway Chief, etc. Miss White 


| occasionally gives readings and recitations to 


pils gone, than she would take up the lesson to | 


which she had just listened, l«ying down the rules, 
and putting on the airs of her father, and repeat- 
ing all his enthusiasm and energy. Thisof course 
attracted her father’s attention, and led him to 
train her in his art, for which she had thus shown 
such fondness and aptitude—inspiring in him the 
poet’s vision and parent’s hope in respect to her 
future. 

At the age of seven years she recited before a 
large and enthusiastic audience in the Chestnut 
Street Theater, and soon after at the Arch Street 
Theater. These childish eff rts were vivid proph- 


select parties, but has rarely sought popularity in 
the advertisement, the placard. or the editorial 
puff. Those who are acquainted with her consider 
her more analytical and poetically beautiful in 
the rendition of her author than the truly great 
Fanny Kemble. 

Miss White has a symmetrical form, and ease, 
grace, ant elasticity of motion. She has a com- 
bination of the mental and motive temperaments, 
which gives a peculiar intensity and force to her 
thoughts and actions, and enables her to exert 


| great control over herself and those whom she 
| tenches; hence her remarkable power and beauty 


of style, which captivates while it instructs, and 
wields such masterly control over masculine 
minds, which she has been more often (than the 
feminine) called to instruct. Her greatest success 
has been in colleges, among the “ lords of crea- 
tion,” which is a victory that no other woman in 
America has won. Miss White has been eminently 





ecies of the future woman. A simple incident 
threw her into a position which launched her 
fairy skiff on that “tide, which, taken at the 
flood, lads on to fortune.” Rev. J. N. Muffitt. a 
pupil of Mr. White, one day finding his tutor ab- 
senr, rema:ked to Irene: ** Why, my little lady, 
you ought to be asubstitute for your father in his 
absence! Come, give me a lesson!” Irene 


ccessful in preparing both ladies and gentlemen 
for public efforts; e-pecially for poetic and dra- 
matic readings, recitations, and delineations in 
general, but more particularly Shaksperian, Nu- 
merous friends have urged her to make the drama 
and stage her specialty, but home, father, friends, 


| and love of her profession have for her more 
charms, and inclines her to forego all such in- , 


promptly, wich all the dignity of mature years, | ducements. 





Miss White’s method of teaching is very like 
that of her father, and though she my fall short 
of his powerful and terribly tragic inspirations, 
she surpasses him in the finer shades of perception 
and delineation, where is hidden the spiritually 
sublime. 

It may be truly said that these unsurpassed 
teachers of elocution ought to be liberally patron- 
ized by those desiring to become good speakers , 
and that such instruction is greatly needed is 
manifest in nearly every place where we hear 
public speaking. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


Tue present number of the Pureno- 
LocicaL JourNaL inreduces the thirty- 
first volume, and we enter upon it with firm 
confidence in the value of Phrevology as a 
great educational helper. For more than 
twenty years thix Jounxan has stood com- 
paratively alone on this continent, devored 
to the exyosition of man’s nature, mentally, 
morally, aud physically, Other period- 
cals have been fragmentary in their aims 
Oa 
the contrary, whatever relates to man, 
whether socially, ambitionaily, morally, in- 
tellectually, mechan:eally, esthetic«lly, or 
economically, as it regards his mind, or as 
it relates to his body ; whatever pestains 
to his health, his peasure, his duration of 
life, and his physical happmess, this Jour- 
NAL aims !0 discuss aud explain. Is range 
of topics, therefore, covers the entire man 
in all his relations, in alt his hopes and 
fears, and in all his succe-ses #nd de- 
That we have done justice to 
all these points it would be presumption to 


avd partial in their sphere of action 


pressions, 


claim, but we have aimed tu do something 
fur man’s interests in oll their wide diver- 
sities ; for mar kind we have Jabured, and 
mtend still to l.bor. 

Journals devoted to man’s religious na- 
ture have, in the main, several y been re- 
stricted to a particular sec’, or denom- 
inational doctrine, which, in part, they 
have been esteb ished to sustain ; and one 
of the great hindrances we meet in dis- 
cussing, in ths JouRNaL, man’s sel pious 
nature 1s, that if we take grounds as broad 
ws the nature ard wants of the race, we 
are liable tv awakes suspicion on the part 
We re- 
member wken we were introducieg Phre- 
nelogy to the American public, t was not 
strange for Jeadivng invdividusls in the par- 
ticular religious denominations to call, lke 
Nicodemus, to have a private mterview 
with us to ascertain, if possible, in advance 
of pu’ lic sentiment, if Phrenology sustained 


of one or more religions sect. 
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the'r particular creed ; and if they could not 
understand that it favored their special view 
o ‘eligious tru’h, they would either give it 
the cold shoulder or a hot opposition. On 
the oth+r hand, materialists, and those who 
disbelieve entirely in all religious teaching, 
aimed to make Phrenology a scientific club 
in their bands with which to beat down all 
Christendom ; and so the battle raged. 

Porenology has its believers and ardent 
advocates in every religious denomination. 
The Catholic, the High end Low Church- 
man, the Presbyterian, the Methodi-t, the 
Swedeuborgian, and the Spiritualist have 
discovered tru:h io Phrenolgy ; and those 
who have examine! it carefully, regarding 
it in its true light as an exponent of man’s 
natural rel givus character, see no occasion 
to make war upon it, though they maintain 
their own peculiar denominational views ; 
but when each religionist sought to bring 
Phrenology to the special support of his 
own peculiar tenets, then there was a war- 
fare indeed. The Calvinist saw, or deem- 
ed he saw, in the fixed development of the 
brain, an exposition of divine decrees and 
predestination ; while the Churchman, who 
believed in yradual religious development, 
saw in the phrenological teaching that or- 
gans can be increased in activity and power 
by exercise, a fact in harmony with his 
own doctrines; so each to the end of the 
catalogue a'med to use Phrenology as a 
support in one hand and a weapon in the 
other. 

The great central religious truth which 
Phreavlogy sets forth is found in the out- 
grow'h of the moral sentiments. Venera- 
tion is implanted in the brain, and a corre- 
sponding sentiment in the mind. Muta. 
tions there may be in creeds, forms, and 
ceremonies, but this faculty will point 
steadily to the Supreme Being as the wb- 
ject of worship. However dark and de- 
luded a nation m-y be, it will worship what 
it recognizes as a superior, ‘That religion 
can become extinct, it is fully to suppose, 
until man’s organ'e nature is revulution- 
ized. While he walks erect he will rec- 
ognize a God. 

S,irituali:y, or, as it was once called, 
Marvelousness, tikes into accoust that 
which relates to the spiritual state, and 
this, joined to Hope, gives promise of im- 
mortality, while Conscientiousness demon- 
s‘rates the existence of a fundamental fac- 
ulty of the mind, which recognizes truth, 
duty, moral obligation, avd virtue as a car- 
dinal element of man’s being. 
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When we look over the various theories 
of mental philosophers in regard to the 
foundation of virtue or of conscience ; 
when we review their absurd arguments 
and childish speculations, and consider that 
without the light of Phrenology some of 
the wisest mental philosophers and stu- 
dents of the human mind remained in doubt 
as to whether conscience was a natural 
power of the mind, we can but recognize 
the boon which this science is to the world 
of metaphysics and to a'l just moral phi- 
losophy, and may we not add, also, religious 
teaching. 

The greatest obstacle Phrenology has 
had.to meet is the prejudice and supersti- 
tion of those who take the lead in forming 
the religous public sentiment ; and thou 
sands have utterly refused to give the sub- 
ject a candid hearing because they imag- 
ined that it not only did not sustain their 
peculiar religious tenets, but had a tenden- 
cy to modity, if not uproot, some of their 
cherished opinions ; therefore they shut 
their eyes to the subject, or carped at what 
they deemed its flaws and ‘errors. Our 


younger brethren in this field know less of 


this strife than we “who bore the burden 
in the heat of the day,” who labored to dis- 
seminate Phrenology in the beginning. In 
some respects, this prejudice still remains ; 
but thanks to the elastic and enterprising 
spirit of the American mind, ten thousand 
teachers to-day read, mind, and teach and 
direct it according to phrenological theory. 
Perh+ps there may not be this number of 
clergymen who take the same view of man, 
but not a few of them understand and treat 
mind eccording to this philosophy ; and we 
beg to remark, that these are they who wield 
the greatest influence in the American 
pulpit. Literature has been wonderfully 
changed within the last twenty years, and 
what is amusing, some who profess not to 
believe in the science, fil their best arti- 
cles with the palpable results of this teach- 
ing. In other words, they gather up from 
current literature the results of phrenolog- 
ical teaching and weave it into their works ; 
and some of them are not aware that they 
are borrowing from the science which they 
affect to despise. It reminds us of listen- 


ing to an eminent D.D., who was dis-. 


coursing against dramatic reading, espe- 
cially the reading of Shakspeare, but who, 
in the discourse, quoted from Shak«peare 
himself; but instantly recollecting himself, 
he gave a corresponding quotation from the 
* mild and amiable Cuwper ;” but our cler- 
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ical friend had the good sense to see his 
ridiculous error, and mended it on the in- 
stant, while the blush in his cheek showed 
that seventy-five years had not deadened 
his sensibilities. 

But another day has dawned. Phre- 
nology has becom» a fixed institution, and 
thousands of families rely upon its teach- 
ings as a guide in domestic training, in the 
selection of pursuits for their children, and 
of proper courses of education ; and who- 
ever sees the close of the next twenty years, 
we doubt not, will witness, not merely thou- 
sands, but millions «f our fellow-men en- 
lightened by the truths of Phrenology, and 
guided to success and happiness by its 
teachings. ‘The world has a thousand fuld 
more sin, and crime, and debasement than 
it should have, even though men had no 
moral or religious training «xcept that which 
a just appreciation of themselves should 
awaken in their minds. We believe there 
is too much self-love in mavkind to allow 
him wantonly, with his eyes open, to throw 
himself away. Man is endowed with forty 
or more faculties, each having an individ- 
uality of its own, and each struggling for 
action and gratification, and over all this 
great group there should be the guidance 
of an enlightened intellect and correct moral 
sentiment. Man does not come into life like 
the beast, perfectin h'sintuitions. Henreds 
guidance, training, development, while the 
beast and bird, led by in-tinct, are always 
guided aright. The robin of a year old 
builds a nest as perfect as that of her great- 
grandmother after the tenth experiment, and 
the modifications of animal life to circum- 
stances are very limited and wrought out 
only by instinct; while man, possessing 
reason and power to do what no animal 
possesses, namely, to fure-look, to grasp 
the future, to plan for next week, next year, 
or the next century, is raised to a sphere 
of educability, improvement, and progress. 
But it requires time and parental training 
to give proper development and the right 
direction tv the human ficulties. 

Prior to the discovery of Phrenology, 
parents were oblige’ to wait until their 
children developed their strong traits be- 
fore they at all understood th ir character, 
and then they had no correct philosophy 
by which to guide the training and re- 
straint of theie ficulties. It may be really 
working in the dark, as likely to bi: friend 
as fue, to mar as mend the subject in hand. 
None but phrenologists can fully under- 
stand the scope and meaning of this state- 
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ment, for they have seen both sides of the | 


question. When a wan is brought from | 


darkuess into tight; when the seaman, | 
tossed on an uncertain ocean, with storms 
and darkness about him for weeks, and the 
sky suddenly becomes clear, and he learns 
his latitude and longitude; or if we may 
80 suppose, is first possessed of nautical 
instruments, and a knowledge how to use 
them—such is relatively the condition of 
him who is furnished with the facts and 
philosophy of phrenological science as a 
basis of understanding and training the hu- 
man mind. ‘Those who train the mind 
without the aid of Phrenology are like tho-e 
who navigate by coasting along near the 
shore, constantly liable to be driven upon 
reefs, sand-bars, and rocks, and learning 
their errors only by shipwrecks. The sea 
of life is everywhere strewn with wrecks, 


as evidences of false education; and as in 
commercial navigation we build beacons, 
plant buoys, make sailing-charts, and study 
the science of navigation, and thereby ship- 
wrecks become the incidents or accidents 
of commerce, and not the rule, se we would 
lustruct mothers, teachers, aLL who have 
the care of the young, how to curb their 
passions, and how t» develop their weak 
points, and guide the young navigator 
aright before he is driven ashore by some 
tempestuous passion, or drifted upon the 
rocks by the currents of insidious tempta- 
tion, Phrenology is to the teacher what 
the science of navigation is to the mariner ; 
and whoever ignores Phrenolugy is like the 
navigator who throws away his compass, 
his quadrant, and his mathematics, and 
steers by guess in the night and in the 
storm, and by day is guided by such coasts 
and headlands as he may chance to reach 
with his unaided eye 

What folly to attempt to manage and ed- 
ucate mind without understanding its laws 
and principles! We exhibit no such folly 
in any other direction. The verie-t bigot 
thinks his blacksmith and his shoemaker 
ought to understand the theory of their re- 
spective occupations in order to be qualified 
to shoe his horses and his children, but he 
presumptuously undertakes to tram the 
immortal mind without comprehending its 
laws, qualities, and modes of action. We 
commend, therefore, to everybody the prac- 
tical study of Phrenulogy. An hour a day, 
during the winter months, spent in reading 
standard works on the science, with a 
phrenological bust before him, will qualify 





one to form estimates of the character of 
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strangers at the first interview, which it 
might require years of comparatively iuti- 
mute acquaintance to reveal. 





START RIGHT!! 


Noruine is so essential to a man’s success in 
life, next to integrity of purpose, as that he should 
take a fair start in the conflict that lies before 
him. Nineteen in twenty who have failed in their 
most fondly cherished purposes, owe their failure 
to a fatal first step. The laws which govern the 
issues of our actions are as absolute as any other 
natural laws. You might as well plant a brier in 
the expectation that it would succeed as a beauti- 
ful and fruit-bearing tree, as to suppose that a 
false impulse given to the early years of a man’s 
life would eventuate in his ultimate success and 
triumph ; or attempt to train water to run up-hill, 
or any other impossible thing, as to train a man 
to that for which his Maker implanted on his na- 
ture a palpable unfitness. Oh! it is lamentable 
to see how many men are entirely unsphered by a 
false education. How adolt, to whom nature gave 
an admirable fitness to push the jack-plane, has 
been foisted into the pulpit, or upon the rostrum, 
or crowded into the bar, or elevated to the Senate, 
only to vegetate, and stultify,and dwarf! Hence 
the jostling of the discordant elements of society, 
and the weak and puling discontent of so many at 
the “allotment of Providence,” as it is most pro- 
fanely termed. When, had the allotment of Provi- 
dence been perceived, and thankfully embraced 
and followed, there would have been no more dis- 
cordance than there is in the works of Nature. 
Now it is not to be expected that the youth will 
always be able to judge of his own fitness for any 
particular course in life. With an uncultivated 
taste and an unripe experience, he will be likely 
to make a fatal mistake. And then the wishes 
and plans of the parent or guardian respecting the 
boy under his charge, may utterly nullify the 
Divine purpose in that boy’s creation, and prevent 
his achieving any desirable end. 

It certainly is not strange that so many find 
themselves settled down in life to a calling irk- 
some in the extreme, and for which they find 
themselves wholly unfitted—a loose cog-wheel in 
a complicated machine in which they have no 
place—serving only to disturb the harmonious 
movement of all its parts. And for this reason 
we have so few striking adaptations of man to his 
sphere. 

Now, in the imperfect state of the machinery of 
life—owing, as we have seen, to the lack of adapt- 
ation of men to their positions, and this growing 
out of a deep want of a proper education of our 
youth to the fitness of things—it should seem to 
be the part of true wisdom to ask if there be no 
true methods by which all, or at least a part, of 
this discord and evil may be obviated. 

We have before intimated that the laws to 
which all mental organization is subject, are as 
fixed and unerring as those which control the 
operations and relations of organic matter. If, 
therefore, we can ascertain their forces and 
modus operandi, why may we not, through them, 
direct the growth and development of mind, as 
even through the knowledge of the other we shape 
many of the ultimates of matter. If, when we 
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put corn into the proper soil under the proper 
training, we naturally expect a yield of corn and 
not of tares, why may we not just as safely calcu- 
late moral and intellectual results through a prop- 
er cultivation of the mind ? 

We doubt not that the day must arrive when 
mental training will be as well understood and as 
successfully practiced as the training of our bodies. 
This knowledge will not come through some sud- 
den illumination, but, like all other knowledge, 
through the slow delving process of study and 
thought. And may we not hope that some bright 
gleams of this coming light have already glanced 
athwart the realm of mental gloom, foreshadowing 
the brighter and more perfect day ? 

Science has hung its many lighted chandelier 
on high, and the few seers are already beginning 
to discover truth. ‘* Wisdom is hid with the few.” 
Science is but another name for mind, and true 
science is the Infinite mind. The more that sci- 
ence does to uncover the living spirit—to remove 
its swaddling bands--the more is the living God 
revealed; the more clearly are His harmonious 
attributes to be seen, and the oneness of his pur- 
poses. Throughout every realm of His rule see 
this diverse harmony, this infinite variety, this 
eternal unity. In every department a different 
word, yet the same voice. In every single thing 
@ separate expression of a single law. It works 
and abundantly appears in the illimitable spheres ; 
in a grain of mustard seed it is no less conspicu- 
ous. It never makes a single mistake in all the 
complicated instances of its manifestation. It 
never clothes a tree with other than its appropri- 
ate garments. ‘Do men gather grapesof thorns, 
or figs of thistles ?” 

And are we to suppose that in His mental crea- 
tions He has been less careful of His consistency 
and honor? There isa marked difference between 
the very visible texture of the flesh of a bear and 
an antelope, between the skin of a delicate female 
and the rough hide of a rhinoceros; and why 
should not this difference, which penetrates to 
every extreme and depth of the animal, reach also 
the brain, the confessed throne of reason? And 
why may not the difference of the mental be traced 
as accurately as that of the animal? What mor- 
tal reason is there for denying the one while you 
confess the other? If, for instance, the teeth and 
claws of the leopard and tiger indicate his ferocity, 
why may not the harmless hoof and pointless teeth 
of the ox indicate his gentler nature? And 
why, then, should it be accounted a thing impos- 
sible or unnatural that the Creator should hang 
out the indices of our true character all over these 
mental forms of ours, by which we may be read 
and known ofall men? Let us see. 

[0 BE CONTINUED.] 
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PureNoLocy demonstrates the existence of 
certain faculties ; and it is Phrenology, only, that 
does. Metaphysicians have wandered far from 
this idea. Common-sense people have asserted 
their existence under the name of ‘ dispositions,” 
and in this, as well as in mavy other points, their 
sentiments approach phrenological truth. Com- 
mon sense and Phrenology always agree. 

Tue vain man idolizes his own person, and here 
he is wrong ; but he can not bear his own company, 
and here he is right. 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY; 
OR, 
THE DUTIES OF MAN 
CONSIDERED IN HIS INDIVIDUAL, SOCIAL, AND DOMESTIC CAPACITIES. 
BY GEORGE COMBF,. 





[From TUE LATEST REVISED EDINBURGH EDITION. ] 





LECTURE I. 
ON THE FOUNDATION OF MORAL SCIENCE. 

Questions distinct, What actions are virtuous? and what constitutes them such ?—An- 
swer to the former comparatively easy —Human constitution indicates ecrtain courses 
of action to be right— Necessity for studying that constitution and its relations, in order 
to ascertain what renders an action virtuous or vicious— Conflicting vpinions of phi- 
losophers on the moral constitution of man—Phrenology assumed as a valuable guide 
— Possibility of the existence of Moral Philosophy as a natural science—No faculty 
essentially evil, though liable to be abused— Deductions of well-constituted and well- 
informed minds to be relied on in moral science—Scripture not intended as an all- 
sufficient guide of conduct—Faculties revealed by Phrenology, and illustrations of 
their uses and abuses—Adaptation of human constitution to external nature—The 
objects of Moral Philosophy are, to trace the nature and legitimate sphere of action 
of our faculties and their external relations, with the conviction, that to use them 
properly is virtue, to abuse them, vice—Cause of its barren condition as a science— 
Bishop Butler’s view of the supremacy of conscience acceded to—Those actions vir- 
tuous which accord with the dictates of the moral sentiments and intellect—Preced- 
ing theories imperfect, though partially correct—Cause of this imperfection ; qualities 
of actions are discovered by the intellect, and the moral sentiments then decide 
whether they are right or wrong—Plan of the present course of lectures. 


Ix an introductory discourse on Moral Philosophy, the lecturer un- 
fortunately has few attractions to offer. His proper duty is, not to 
descant in glowing terms on the dignity of moral investigations, and on 
the extreme importance of sound ethical conclusions both to public and 
to private happiness; but to give an account of the state in which his 
science at present exists, and of what he means to teach in his subse- 
quent prelections. No subject can be conceived more destitute of 
direct attraction. I must beg your indulgence, therefore, for the dryness 
of the details and the abstractness of the argument in this lecture. I 
make these observations that you may not feel discouraged by an ap- 
pearance of difficulty in the commencement. I shall use every effort 
to render the subject intelligible, and I promise you that the subsequent 
discourses shall be more practical and less abstruse than the present. 

Our first inquiry is into the basis of morals regarded as a science ; 
that is, into the natural foundations of moral obligation. 

There are two questions—very similar in terms, but widely different 
in substance—which we must carefully distinguish. The one is, 
What actions are virtuous? and the other, What constitutes them 
virtuous? The answer to the first question, fortunately, is not difficult. 
Most individuals agree that it is virtuous to love our neighbor, to re- 
ward a benefactor, to discharge our proper obligations, to love God, and 
so forth; and that the opposite actions are vicious. But when the 
second question is put— Why is an action virtuous—-why is it virtuous 
to love our neighbor, or to manifest gratitude or piety ? the most con- 
tradictory answers are given by philosophers. The discovery of what 
constitutes virtue is a fundamental point in moral philosophy; and 
hence the difficulties of the subject meet us at the very threshold of 
our inquiries. 

It appears to me, that man has received a definite bodily and mental 
constitution, which clearly points to certain objects as excellent, to 
others as proper, and to others as beneficial to him; and that endeavors 
to attain these objects are prescribed to him as duties by the law writ- 
ten in his constitution; while, on the other hand, whatever tends to 
defeat their attainment is forbidden. The web-foot of the duck, for 
instance, clearly bespeaks the Creator’s intention that this creature 
should swim; and He has given it an internal impulse which prompts 
it to act accordingly. The human constitution indicates various courses 
of action to he designed for man, as clearly as the web-foot indicates 
the water to be a sphere of the duck’s activity; but man has not re- 
ceived, like the duck, instincts calculated to prompt him, unerringly, to 
act in accordance with the adaptations of his constitution. He is, 
however, endowed with reason, qualifying him to discover both the 
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adaptations themselves, and the consequences of acting in conformity 
with, or in opposition to, them. Hence, in order to determine, by the 
light of reason, what constitutes an action virtuous or vicious, he must 
become acquainted with his bodily and meutal constitution, and its rela- 
tions. Hitherto this knowledge has been very deficient. 

Philosophers have never been agreed about the existence or non-ex- 
istence even of the most important mental faculties and emotions in 
man—such as benevolence, und the sentiment of justice; and being 
uncertain whether such emotions exist or not, they have had no stable 
ground from which to start in their inquiries into the foundations of 
virtue. Accordingly, since the publication of the writings of Hobbes, 
in the 17th century, there has been a constant series of disputes among 
philosophers on this subject. Hobbes taught that the laws which the civil 
magistrate enjoins are the ultimate standards of morality. Cudworth 
endeavored to show that the origin of our notions of right and wrong 
is to be found in a particular faculty of the mind which distinguishes 
truth from falsehood. Mandeville declares that the moral virtues are 
mere sacrifices of self-interest made for the sake of public approbation, 
and calls virtue the ‘political offspring which flattery begot upon 
pride.” Dr. Clarke supposes virtue to consist in acting according to 
the fitnesses of things. Mr. Hume endeavored to prove that “ utility is 
the constituent or measure of virtue.” Dr. Hutchinson maintains that 
it originates in the dictates of a moral sense. Dr. Paley does not admit 
such a faculty, but declares virtue to consist ‘in doing good to mankind 
in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting happi- 
ness.» Dr. Adam Smith endeavors to show that sympathy is the 
source of moral approbation. Dr. Reid, Mr. Stewart, and Dr. Thomas 
Brown maintain the existence of a moral faculty. Sir James Mack- 
intosh describes conscience to be compounded and made up of associa- 
tions. Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, of Glasgow, in a work on Ethics, published 
in 1834, can see nothing in Conscience except Judgment. 

Here, then, we discover the most extraordinary conflict of opinion 
prevailing concerning the foundation of virtue. But this does not ter- 
minate the points of dispute among philosophers in regard to moral 
science. Its very existence, nay, the very possibility of its existence, 
as a philosophical study, is called in question. Dr. Wardlaw says, 
‘“‘ Suppose that a chemist were desirous to ascertain the ingredients of 
water. What estimate should we form of his judgment, if, with this 
view, he were to subject to his analysis a quantity of what had just 
passed in the bed of a sluggish river, through the midst of a large man- 
ufacturing city, from whose common sewers, and other outlets of im- 
purity, it had received every possible contamination which, either by 
simple admixture or by chemical affinity, had become incorporated 
with the virgin purity of the fountain; and if, proceeding on such 
analysis, he were to publish to the world his thesis on the composition 
of water? Little less preposterous must be. the conduct of those 
philosophers who derive their ideas of what constitutes rectitude in 
morals from human nature as it is. They analyze the water of the 
polluted river, and refuse the guide that would conduct them to the 
mountain spring of its native purity.”—(Christian Ethics, p. 44.) 

In these remarks Dr. Wardlaw evidently denies the possibility of 
discovering, in the constitution of the human mind, a foundation for a 
sound system of Ethics. He supports his denial still more strongly in 
the following words: “ According to Bishop Butler’s theory, human 
nature is ‘ adapted to virtue’ as evidently as ‘a watch is adapted to 
measure time.’ But suppose the watch, by the perverse interference 
of some lover of mischief, to have been so thoroughly disorganized—its 
moving and its subordinate parts and power so changed in their colloca- 
tion and their mutual action, that the result has become a constant 
tendency to go backward instead of forward, or to go backward and 
forward with irregular, fitful, ever-shifting alternation—so as to require 
a complete remodeling, and especially a readjustment of its great mov- 
ing power, to render it fit for its original purpose ; would not this be a 
more appropriate analogy for representing the present character of 
fallen man? The whole machine is out of order. The mainspring 
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has been broken; and an antagonist power works all the parts of the 
mechanism. It is far from being with human nature, as Butler, by the 
similitude of the watch, might lead his readers to suppose. The watch, 
when duly adjusted, is only, in hia phrase, ‘liable to be out of order.’ 
This might suit for an illustration of the state of human nature at first, 
when it received its constitution from its Maker. But it has lost its 
appropriateness now. That nature, alas! is not now a machine that is 
merely ‘apt to go out of order ;’ it is out of order; so radically disor- 
ganized, that the grand original power which impelled all its movements 
has been broken and lost, and an unnatural power, the very opposite of 
it, has taken its place; so that it can not be restored to the original 
harmony of its working, except by the interposition of the omuipotence 
that framed it.” (P. 126 ) 

The ideas here expressed by Dr. Wardlaw are entertained, with 
fewer or more modifications, by large classes of highly respectable men, 
belonging to different religious denominations. 

How, then, amid all this conflict of opinion as to the foundations, and 
even possibility of the existence, of moral science, is any approach to 
certainty to be attained ? 

I have announced that this course of lectures will be founded on 
Phrenology. I intend it for those hearers who have paid some atten- 
tion to this science ; who have seen reasonable evidence that the brain 
consists of a congeries of organs—that each organ manifests a particular 
mental faculty—and that, other conditions being equal, the power of 
manifesting each faculty bears a proportion to the size of its organs. 
‘To those individuals who have not seen sufficient evidence of the truth 
of these positions, I fear that I have little that can be satisfactory to 
offer. To them, I shall appear to stand in a condition of helplessness 
equal to that of all my predecessors whose conflicting opinions I have 
cited. These eminent men have drawn their conclusions, each from 
his individual consciousness, or from observing human actions, without 
having the means of arriving at x knowledge of the fundamental facul- 
ties of the mind itself. They have, as it were, seen men commit glut- 
tony and drunkenness; and, in ignorance of the functions of the 
stomach, have set down these vices as original tendencies of human 
nature, instead of viewing them as abuses merely of an indispensable 
appetite. Without Phrenology I should find no resting-place for the 
soles of my feet; and I at once declare, that, without its aid, I should 
as soon have attempted to discover the perpetual motion, as to throw 
any light, by the aid of reason alone, on the foundations of moral 
science. The ground of this opinion, I have already stated. Unless 
we are agreed concerning what the natural constitution of the mind is, 
we have no means of judging of the duties which that constitution pre- 
scribes. Once for all, therefore, I beg permission to assume the great 
principles and Jeading doctrines of Phrenology to be true; and I shall 
now proceed to show you in what manner I apply them to unravel the 
Gordian knot of Ethics, which at present appears so straightly drawn 
and so deeply entangled. I do not despair of revealing to your under- 
standings priaciples and relations resembling, in their order, beauty, 
and wisdom, the works of the Deity in other departments of nature. 

First, then, in regard to the possibility of moral philosophy existing 
as a natural science. Dr. Wardlaw speaks of the human mind as of a 
watch that has the tendency to go backward, or fitfully backward and 
forward ; as having its mainspring broken ; and as having all the parts 
of the mechanism worked by an antagonist power. This description 
might appear to be sound to persons who, without great analytic powers 
of mind, resorted to no standard except the dark pages of history, by 
which to test its truth; but the phrenologist appeals at once to the 
brain, which is the organ of the mental faculties. Assuming that it is 
the organ of the mind, I ask, Whocreated it? Who endowed it with 
its functions? Only one answer can be given—it was God. When, 
therefore, we study the mental organs and their functions, we go 
directly to the fountain-head of true knowledge regarding the natural 
qualities of the human mind. Whatever we shall ascertain to be 
written in them, is doctrine imprinted by the finger of God himself. 





If we are certain that those organs were constituted by the Creator, 
we may rest assured that they have all a legitimate sphere of action. 
Our first step is to discover this sphere, and to draw a broad line of 
distinction between it and the sphere cf their abuses; and here the 
superiority of our method over that of philosophers who studied only 
their own consciousness and the actions of men, becomes apparent. 
They confounded abuses with uses; and because man is liable to abuse 
his faculties, they drew the conclusion, prematurely and unwarrant- 
ably, that his whole nature is in itself evil. Individual men may err in 
attempting to discover the functions and legitimate spheres of action of 
the mental organs, and dispute ubout the conclusions thence to be 
drawn ; but this imputes no spuriousness to the organs themselves, and 
casts no suspicion on the principle that they must have legitimate modes 
of manifestation. There they stand; and they are as undoubtedly 
the workmanship of the Creator, as the sun, the planets, or the entire 
universe itself. Error may be corrected by more accurate observations ; 
and whenever we interpret the constitution aright, we shall assuredly 
be in possession of divine truth. 

Dr. Wardlaw might as reasonably urge the disorder of human nature 
as an argument against the possibility of studying the science of optics, 
as against that of cult'vating ethical philosophy. Optics is founded on 
the structure, functions, and relations of the eye; and ethics on the 
structure, functions, and relations of the mentalorgans. Against optics 
he might argue thus: “The eye is no longer such as it was when 
it proceeded from the hands of the Creator; it is now liuble to blind- 
ness ; or if, in some more favored individuals. the disorder of its condi- 
tion does not proceed so far as to produce this dire effect. yet universal 
experience proves that human nature now labors under opaque eyes, 
squinting eyes, long-sighted eyes, and short-sighted eyes; and that 
many individuals have only one eye. The external world also is no 
longer what it originally was. There are mists which obscure the 
rays of light, clouds which intercept them, air and water which 
refract them; and almost every object io creatien reflects them. 
Look ata straight rod half plunged into water, and you will see it 
crooked. Can a science founded on such organs, which operate in 
such a medium, and are related to such objects, be admitted into the 
class of ascertained truths, by which men are to regulate their conduct !”’ 
He might: continue “ Astronomy, with all its pompous revelations of 
countless suns, attended by innumerable worlds rolling through space, 
must also be laid in the dust, and become a fallen monument of human 
pride and mental delusion. It is the offspring of this spurious science 
of optics. It pretends to record discoveries effected in infinite space 
by means of these perverted human eyes, acting through the dense 
and refracting damps of midnight air. Away with such gross imposi- 
tions on the human understanding! Away with all human science, 
falsely so called !” 

There would be as much truth in an argument like this, as in that 
urged by Dr. Wardlaw against moral philosophy, founded on the study 
of nature. The answer to these objections against optics as a science, 
is, that the constitution, functions, and relations of the eye bave been 
appointed by the Creator; that, although some unsound eyes exist, 
yet we have received judgment to enable us to discriminate between 
sound eyes, and diseased or imperfect eyes. Again, we admit that 
mists occasionally present themselves; but we ascertain the laws of 
light by observations made at times when these are absent. Certain 
media also unquestionably refract the luminous rays; but they do so 
regularly, and their effects can be ascertained and allowed fur. When, 
therefore, we observe objects by means of sound eyes, and use them 
in the most favorable circumstances, the knowledge which we derive 
from them is worthy of our acceptance as truth. 

The parallel holds good, in regard to the mind, to a mach greater 
extent than many persons probably imagine. The Creator has fash- 
ioned all the organs of the human mind, conferred on them their func- 
tions, and appointed to them their relations. We meet with some in- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE ELEVEN.} 
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BENEVOLENCE. 








Tue faculty of Benevolence is, in many respects, 
a help to a man’s success, as it is to his happiness 
and the happiness of those around him. A man 
who wears a radiant sm'‘le of goodn-ss is regirded 
with complacency and kind feeling by all persons 
unless they are so far Jebased as to be beyond the 
reach of doing good to anybody. Kind words are 
& perpetual letter of introduction to a man; and 
if one be in business and have benevolence strongly 
marked. every body seems glad to give him custom 
and render him service. It is on the principle 
that like awakens like, that kindness calls out 
kindness and makes everybody willing to lend a 
hand, to give a kind word, or to minister to one’s 
succes3 in whatever furm is within his province. 
Benevolence is a help to a man’s reputstion, suc- 
cess in business, and to his personal happiness. It 
is also a help in making friends, and in throwing 
around one’s self an atmosphere of kindness and 
goodness, as it awakens in everybody he meets 
more or less of the corresponling emotion. A 
man who smiles awakens a smile in others, as he 
who frowns provokes frowns. So benevolence 
develops benevolence in others. 

On the contrary, Benevolence is a hindrance to 
the man in various ways, perhaps we ought to say 
an exces3 of Benevolence, is a hindrance. He 
who is over kind often becomes a prey to the 
cupidity and grasping selfishness of others. To 
be good-hearted is to be made a tool for others. 
A man who can not say ‘‘ Nu” because of his kind- 
ness, is sure to have plenty of customers to borrow 
his surplus funds, and they are generally those 
who want extensions—:sometim*s to an infinite 
extent—and they know that their kind, generous, 
amicable creditor will not push them. Some men 
are thus undecided, and leni their name, their 
nfluence, their funds to their own impoverish- 
ment, anil they are mule a prey of the selfish 
and the uvprincipled. And thus their kindness 
becomes a hindrance to their success in the world, 
berides undermining their independence and man- 
linese, and power to maintain their own individu- 
alism, or make the world stand back and respect 
them. 





SEBASTIAN BACH MILLS. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Sepastran Bacn Mitts, one of the most em- 
inent p‘anists of the age, is a native of Cirencester, 
England, and was born on the 13th of March, 
1838, the anniversary of the birth of the great 
composer whose name he bears. 

Ilis father was the organist of the church in 
Cirencester, Gloucestershire, and is a musician of 
di-tinction. His mother is a member of the noble 
Welsh family of Llewellyn. Young Mills began 
to show his wonderful capacity for music and ex- 
ecution on the piano-forte before he was “three 
years of age, and can not remember the time 
when he began to learn tunes by ear. His father 
commenced giving him regular instruction on the 
piano-forte, and in the compositions of the great 
masters when he was five years old, At the age 
of six he gave concerts in London, and, during 
the succeeding three years, in most of the leading 
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provincial towns of Great Britain, receiving 
everywhere the most enthusiastic applause, and 
awakening both surprise and delight in the minds 
of all who heard his performances. 

The following are some of the opinions express- 
ed by the leading London journals on the first 
appearance of young Mills in that metropolis in 
1845 : 


A new infant prodigy is at this moment a can- 
didate for fame in the metropolis. as a performer 
on the piano-forte. His name is Sebastian Bach 
M lis. from Cirencester, the son of Mr. Mills, the 
organist of that town, and only six years of age. 
He plays with perfect ease and precision several 
fugues composed by Handel and Sebastian Bach. 
Iie wus christened after the latter, in consequence 
of his being born on the anniversary of the birth of 
that celebrated musician. It is curious that—as it 
was impossible that his extraordinary talent for 
music at that time could have been predicted—he 
should excel in the performance of the favorite pro- 
ductions of that master whose name he bears. 
Although so yo: ng, he has been thoroughly in- 
structed ; for besides the fugues, he plays other 
pieces equally well. He can modulate through 
the majur and minor keys very readily, and will 
read an easy composition at sight. His style is 
firm and full of character, and it is very interest- 
ing to see with what feeling and spirit he enters 
into his subject, while standing on a thick volume 
of music, to enable him to reach the keys of the 
grand pi«no, and togive him a sufficient command 
over the instrument, so as to render it subservient 
to his will. Besides his genius for music, he is 
naturally a very clever and wonderful child.”— 
Illustrated London News. 


The London Musical Review.|speakingjof young 
Mills, at the same period, says: 


Taken altogether, he is a rara@ avis in the world 
of music, and deserves every encouragement from 
the refined, natural, and cla-sical ideas he has im- 
bibed. This intelligent little fellow has perform- 
el for Sir George S nart, Mr. Osborne, Mr. W. V. 
Wallace, Mr. Davison, Mr. Balfe, Mr Heary 
Smart, Mr. Tl. Cooke, Mr. W. Holmes, Mr. G. A. 
McFarren, Mr. Lucas, and a host of the cognos- 
centi and artists of the metropolis, who have one 
and all pronounced his piano-forte playing the 
most chaste, classical, and wonderful performance, 
in style, touch, and brilliancy of tone, they had 
ever beheld, in so youthful « performer. What 
his genius and talent may lead to in after years, 
it is hard to conjecture; from the bent of his 
mind, and his excessive fon iness fur mus‘c —and 
sterling music—great things most assuredly may 
be expected, and will, no duubt, be brought forth 
by him. 

At the close of his concert tour, when nearly 
ten years of age, his father took him home, and 
decided to educatefhim for the profession of the 
law; but this proving distasteful, he concluded to 
make his son a farmer; and accordingly, at the 
age of fourteen, placed him for instruction on a 
large farm belonging to a friend. Two yeurs 
later he came home and told his father that he 
preferred music to anything else. This not 
agreeing with his father’s views, our young mu- 


sical celebrity finally ran away and went to an _ 


old friend of his family, a man of distinction, re- 
siding in London, who, appreciating his extraor- 
dinary musical geniu-, offered him a home in his 
house, and made his peace with his father. With 
this gentleman he remained until he was eighteen, 
frequently performing at the grand soirées given 
in the noble and fashionable society of the capital. 

At this time two gentlemen of wealth, Messrs. 
Brawn and Togoo!, off-red to furnish the money 
and send him to the Conservatoire, at Leipsic, a 
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proposition he accepted with enthusiasm and 
delight. 

Ilis first performance before the professors at 
this celebrated institution reeulted in placing him 
almost beyond their capacity to instruct; and 
they frankly declared that it would be very diffi- 
cult to improve upon his method and style. They 
also gave him the privilege of selecting a plan of 
instruction for himself, and he at once decided to 
place himself under the special direction of Herrs 
Louis Plaidy and Moschelles for training in tech- 
nical exercises; and in composition, under Herrs 
Rietz, Hauptman, and Richter. 

Studying with enthusiastic devotion. he made 
such rapid progress that, at the end of nine 
months, he was allowed to appear in the first pub- 
lic examination of the Conservatoire, Prince Al- 
bert of Saxony, and the whole court, being pres- 
ent. The Al/gemeine Zeitung, of March 22, 
1858, in speaking of Mr. Mills at this public 
examination, says that ‘“‘he performed so well 
that no one would recognize a pupil in him.” 
The next season he played in a concert at 
Teplitz, in Bohemia, having for auditors Count 
and Countess Coloredo Mansfeld (the late Aus- 
trian Plenipotentiary at the Peace Congress at 
Zurich), and all the principal nobility of the 
neighborhood. His success on this occasion led 
to his receiving special congratulatious, and an 
invitation to dinner from Cvunt Coloredo. It 
must be remembered that he was not yet twenty 
years of age, while receiving honors only accorded 
to superlative genius and the most matured skill. 

In December, 1858, he played in the ** Gewand- 
haus” concerts, at Leipsic ; a special exception in 
his favor, he still being a pupil. 

Mr. Mills left the Conservatoire at Christmas, 
1858, remaining at Leipsic a few weeks, receiving 
letters inviting him to Berlin, and the principal 
cities of Germany ; also from his friends in Eng- 
land. Having made the acquaintance of Miss 
Marie Antonie Yung (now his wife), a pupil of 
the Conservatoire, whose family were about leav- 
ing for the United States, he determined to de- 
cline all O11-World honors and invitations and ac- 
company Miss Yung and her family to America, 

He arrived at New York, byjthe way of Liver- 
pool, in February. He was married to Miss 
Yung on the 221 of February, in one of the up- 
town churches, Messrs. Wm. Mason and Fradell 
being groomsmen. 

Mr. Mills was immediately recognized as a mas- 
ter by the entire musical profession in New York, 
and has, on numerous occasions, received public 
confirmation of this judgmenr, in this city and 
elsewhere. At his first public concert on his own 
account, on which occssion,he was assisted by 
Mrs. Mills, herself an admirable musician, they 
played a duet on two of Steinway’s superb over- 
strung gran! pianos, producing the most brilliant 
effects}; and, despite the most discouraging 
weather and circumstances, this concert was a 
magnificent success, the great hall at Niblo’s be- 
ing crowded with a highly intelligent and appre- 
ciative audience. 

Mr. Mills has decided to make his home in New 
York; and he and Mrs Mills both give instruc- 
tion on the piano forte, and occasionally appear 
in their professional capacity. Mr. M Ils is an 
admirable {composer, and has written a number 
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of popular pieces which have appeared in Our 
Musical Friend. His recognition by the entire 
press of New York has been unqualified; and his 
future seems to be cleir for a career successful 
and promising with the fadeless laurels of fame. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have the highest degree of the mental or 
nervous temperament that can exist in a healthy 
organization ; hence your mind is very exquisite, 
and every mental manifestation is of the ciear, 
syarp, and distinct kind. You are very active, 
sprightly, and resolute; are also highly excita- 
ble, and easily interested in any subject that is 
addressed to your mental emotions. You have a 
very clear, transparent mind and yon perceive 
very distinctly everything that you give your 
thought to. You have great command over your 
muscular powers, enabling you to use your 
strength to the best advantage, bat your vital or- 
gans are not sufficient to sustain your nervous 
system, and should be encoursged. You are like 
your mother in the tone of your mind, but like 
your father in positivene-s of character. 

Your phrenology indicates the following char- 
acteristics: You are exceedingly firm, very tena- 
cious, persevering, and determined in all the oper- 
ations of your mind. You are very sensitive to 
praise and public sentiment, and bave an uncon- 
trollable ambition to perfect yourself in all you 
do. You are very independent and self-relying, 
and desire to think and ae‘ for yourself, and be 


| as free and independent of others as possible. 

You are also cautious, watchful, and very mindful 

of consequences; are always on the lookout for 

mistakes and accidents; are remarkable for your 
| capacity to throw your whole soul into whatever 
| calls out your nature. You have very great love 
of the sublime, and take large and almogt extrav- 
agant views of subjects. You have an exquisite 
taste for the beautiful, the perfect, and the finely 
wrought. This quality is so strong as to become 
in you a very prominent trait of character. You 
prize everything that is brought to its highest 
degree of perfection, and your standard of excel- 
lence is so high that you never will be satistied 
with any at‘ainment you may make. 


You have a very high sense of justice; are hon- 
| est, straightforward, and free from deception. 
Your organs of perceptive intellect are large— 

you have a remarkable faculty to see, and to ac- 
cumulate knowledge by contact with the physical 
| world. You can identify objects at a great dis- 
| tance, and have an excellent memory of the forms 
| of things. You judge well of proportion; can 

measure well by the eye, but are not as good in 
| judging of colors. You are remarkably neat, sys- 
tematic, and precise in arranging all your busi- 
ness affairs, and in having everything so organ- 
ized as to minister to success. You are good in 
figures, and make correct calculations; can 
| judge well of pl.ces, distances, and are very fond 
| of geography and of traveling. Your musical 
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talent is of the highest order, and the organ of 
Tune seems to be developed, so as most naturally 
to act in connection with the higher faculties of 
the mind; and as these are joined with a most 
exquisite temperament, you have all the conditions 
which give you a superior advantage over other 
persons as a musician. 

You have unusual powers of criticism, discrim- 
mination, analogy, and comparison. You are re- 
markably ‘ntuitive in your discernment of char- 
acter and motive, and your first impressions are 
your best. You can not put on airs, or make be- 
lieve pleased when you are not, but are true to 
your feelings. 

You have only an average degree of devotional 
feeling and spirituality of mind; but your other 
religious feelings are strongly developed. 

You will be highly desirous of accumulating 
property. You lack Destructiveness ; are not in- 
clined to hurt or harm, but are quick to resent 
encroachment ; spirited in overcoming obstacles, 
and quite executive in your general character. 
You are resolute. ambitious, and concentrative in 
your mental operations ; are a strong friend, and 
connubial in your love, but not patient, nor very 
fond of children, unless they are beautiful, intel- 
ligent, and well-behaved. 

Few persons have so exquisite an organization, 
so much clearness and intensity of mental action, 
and so much control over their mental powers, as 
yourself. You »re admirably qualified for your 
present calling, but you should guard against be- 
coming so absorbed by it as to neglect the laws of 
health, exercise, and due attention to those sub- 
jects and duties which belong to common life. 





WASHINGTON IRVING. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

[The following description of Irving’s character appear- 
ed in the Pureno.ocicaL Journat for 1846; and as we 
extract from that volume, the language describes him as 
living.] 

Wasnincton Irvine has great intrinsic excel- 
lence and power of organization, and furnishes an 
excellent practical proof and illustration of phren- 
ological science. As his character is remarkable, 
his head should be equally so; and thus it is. 

Its first phrenological aspect and coincidence 
consists in the size of his brain. His head is 
nearly twenty-four inches in circumference. It 
is also quite spherical, and therefore the more 
massive in proportion to its measure. It is indeed 
a great head. Hence the origin of his mental 
power. 

His temperament, too, is equally remarkable. 
In it the sanguine or vital is very abundant, and 
hence that glow and thriiling interest with which 
he carries his readers along irresistibly with him- 
self. He at once wraps you in his subject, and 
rivets you effectually tohis story. This is because 
he so thoroughly interests Aimse/f, and this self- 
interest is imparted hy his extremely susceptible 
physiological organization. He is, also, in his 
general character and intercourse what he is on 
p*per—warm-heirted, cordial, whole-souled, and 
full of pathos. Yet this very characteristic pre- 
vents his forming many friendships, but renders 
those formed whole-souled and enduring. Hence, 
all his friends /ove him He is known for amia- 
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bleness wherever he is known at all, as well in 
society as on paper. 

This intensity and cordiality of feeling are still 
further augmented by his unusually large domes- 
tic group. His brain is massive in this region, as 
also in that of Benevolence. Hence his proverbial 
urbanity, courtesy, and unusually pleasing ad- 
dress. He is particularly attractive to woman. 
See how his writings fascinate the fair! His at- 
tachment to her sex contributes, in no inconsider- 
able a degree, to his flexibility and purity of 
style. 

To this his immense Ideality also largely con- 
tributes. See how broad and full his head above 
the temples! Where will you find an equal de- 
velopment of this perfecting organ ? I never saw 
it larger, if as large. Now what!is Irving’s pre- 
dominant mental characteristic ? This same pow- 
erful and all-pervading Jdeality. Every page he 
writes is but a transcript of that felicity and per- 
fection it imparts to style, and exuberance of im- 
agination so abundant in his character and pro- 
ductions. Behold this correspondence of extreme 
Ideality in character with equally extreme Ideal- 
ity in organization, and then say whether the two 
are not related to each other by cause and effect. 
See how he paints all he touches, and adorns and 
polishes every sentiment—itself finely conceived— 
with inimitable beauty and elegance of diction! 
His descriptions are as unrivaled as his phrenol- 
ogy. 

Language is also very large in head as well as f; 
character. See how fall and swollen his eyes! 
Yet full as they are here represented, they are 
still more full in his head. Hence his copious, 
flowing style. Every sentence is filled out fully, 
and ends easily and smoothly. Every word is 
well chosen, and conveys the precise meaning in- 
tended. His writings embody as much beauty of 
diction and perfection of style as those of any 
other author, living or dead. They are the ad- 
miration of the wor/d, and correspond perfectly 
with his phrenological organization. Unite his 








susceptible temperament and massive Ideality PORTRAIT CF WASHINGTON IRVING. 

with his immense Language, and you have Irving’s From an Imperial Photograph by Brady. 

style in Irving’s phrenology. His unequaled de- " , . 
scriptive powers are the natural product of these | stitutes the leading embodiment both of his senti- Ilis head is fully developed in the moral region, 


phrenological conditions when combined. Want- | ments and his style. This results, in part, from | and his character corresponds. — His writings 
ing in either, he would never have become Wash- | his Ideality. Yet, from what does the immense | abound with wholesome moral inferences and 
ington Irving; but sucha trio of extreme cerebral size of his Ideality spring? From the perfection | suggestions, and his conduct is unusually exem- 
conditions, sustained by his immense brain and of his organization. This is evinced by the ad- | plary, and free from those deforming blemishes so 
abundance of vitality, and brought to their climax | mirable physical proportions of every part of the | incident to greatness. 
by extraordinary Imitation, probably never exist- | man to every other part. He is large, yet as per- It remains to account for his extreme diffidence, 
ed. He stands out alone in cerebrality as he does | fectly formed as any man you ever beheld. | notwithstanding his having seen so much of the 
in mentality. | Neither too spare, nor too fleshy, nor too tall, nor | best society, and been so long a conspicuous per- 
This immense development of Imitation is | too stocky, nor any way out of that perfection of | sonage. Tne cause is to be found in the extreme 
evinced by the great width of his head at the | harmony in structure which constit ites the susceptibility of his nature, or excitability of his 
frontal portion of the top. This faculty is indis- crowning feature of his mental character. His temperament, which surcharges his brain when 





pensable to that descriptive talent so remarkably | ce, too, evinces the same beauty of form, com- | he attempts to speak in public, and thus occasions 
characteristic of his writings. Is there then bined with strength and power. flustration and consequent inability to command 
nothing in character as coinciding with organ- His very large Mirthfulness also deserves a pass- his powers. Yet this very susceptibility Pa 
ization ? ing notice, both on account of its size in his bead, author and mainspring of his inimitable produc- 


But we have yet to broach the crowning feature | and its abundant manifestation in his writings. | tions. 
of both his organization and his productions. It | Who can read his story of Rip Van Winkle, or 
is their perfection. Find the first flaw in them. | Knickerbocker, without being convulsed with 
Compare him, in this respect, with any other | laughter, from beginning to end? See in his The great and good man, WasHINGTON IRVING, 
writer, and mark how he soars far above them | phrenology the correspondent and origin of this | died suddenly of disease of the heart at his resi- 
all. A taste, purity, propriety, elegance, finish, | characteristic. This organ gives that squareness | dence near Tarrytown, N, Y., Nov. 28th, leaving 
chasteness, and uniform completeness character- | to the corners of the upper portion of his forehead | more friends than any other man in the world 
ize all he says and writes. This perfection con- | so apparent. ' could boast, and probably not a single enemy. It 
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is pleasant to know that, having spent an evening 
of quiet joy with his friends, snl while on his 
way to his room, after pleasantly bidding them 
good-night, he pliced his hand on his heart and 
without a word or more than a moment's pain, 
sank to the floor and ceased to breathe. We con- 
dense from the New York Tribune the following 
interesting sketch : 

Washington Irving was born in thecity of New 
York, April 3, 1783, and was nearly seventy- 
seven at the time of his death. The spot on which 
he first saw the light was near the old Dutch 
Charch in William Street, between John and Ful- 
ton streets. [His father was a native of Scotland, 
and his mother was an English woman. Mr. 
Irving’s carly education was limited to the advan- 
tages then afforded by the ordinary schools of 
New York; and he had scarcely attained the age 
of sixteen when he commenced the study of law. 
His first literary productions were a series of let- 
ters on the drama, the social customs of New 
York, and various topics of current gossip, pub- 
lished under the signature of Oliver Oldstyle, in 
1802, in The Morning Chronicle, a newspaper 
edited by his brother, Peter Irving. These essays, 
although bearing the stamp of youth and inex- 
perience, were favorably received by the public, 
attracted general notice, and were widely copied 
by other journals. An edition of them was issued 
by some shrewd publisher in 1824, although with- 
out the author's consent. 

After pursuing his legal studies for a few years, 
Mr. Irving’s health had become so far impaired, 
as to suggest the necessity of seeking recreation 
and a change of climate by visiting Earope. He 
accordingly sailed for Bordeaux in 1804, traveled 
through the south of France to Nice, visited 
Genoa, Sicily, Naples, and Rome, extended his 
travels to Switzerland and Ho land, and after an 
absence of two years returned to his native coun- 
try in 1806, completely restored to health. 

He now resumed the study of law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in the autumn of the same year, 
but never evgaged in the practice of the profes- 
sion. At the commencement of the following 
year, the first number of ** Silmagundi ” made its 
appearance—a semi-monthly periodical, to which 
he was the principal contributor, in connection 
with his brother, William Irving, and the since 
distinguished author, James K. Paulding. The 
lively humor and brilliant satire of this work 
made it a favorite with the public, although it 
was Jiscontinued after the twentieth number. In 
December, 1809, he gave to the world a still more 
characteristic specimen of his peculiar genius, in 
* Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” which 
has since maintained the position, which it gained 
at once, as a master-piece of jutilint irony, au- 
dacious extravagance, and picturesque delinea- 
tion. 

In 1810, Mr. Irving was admitted as a partner 
in the extensive commercial’ house of two of his 
brothers, which was conducted by them in New 
York and Liverpool, with the understanding that 
he should not neglect his literary pursuits for the 
details of business. During the war with Great 
Britain, 1813-14, he published a series of naval 
biographies in the “* Anslectic Magazine,” an‘l in 
the autumn of the latter year he was appointed 
aide-de camp and military secretary of the Gov- 








ernor of New York, with the rank of colonel. Ona 
the close of the wer, Mr. Irving agvin embarked 
for Europe in the spring of 1815, with the inten- 
tion of devoting some time to travel, but the 
financial d ffisulties which followed the return of 
peace caused the bankruptey of the house in 
which his brothers had given him an interes’, and 
he was thus led to look to the labors of his pen 
as the means of subsistence. TheSfirst-fruits of 
this change in his fortunes was the ‘ Sketch- 
Book” (1819), the successive numbers of which 
were transmitted from London, where they were 
composed, for publication in New York. The 
success which immetiately attended this work, 
both in America and England, was, in the highest 
degree, cheering to the author. With the natural 
modesty which was always a delightful trait in 
his character, he was diffilent of his power to in- 
terest the public. Iesubmitted this new venture 
to the world with no sanguine anticipttions even 
of a kindly reception. Much less did he dream cf 
the beautiful fame of which it was to prove the 
commencement. But it soon won all hearts. Is 
gevial glow of feeling, its delicate tenderness of 
sentiment, the exquisite flow of its narrative, and 
the liquid melody of its diction exerted a winni: g 
force over every class of readers. 


After a residence of five years in England, Mr. 
Irving removed to Psris in 1820, where he re- 
mained about a year, when he returned to Eng- 
land and published “ Bracebridge Hall,” in the 
spring of 1822. He su'sequently took up his 
abode at Paris, Bordeaux, and Madrid, where he 
remained two years, publishing, between 1824 and 
1832, the ** Tales of a Traveler,” ‘The Life and 
Voyages of Columbus.” ~ Caronicles of the Con- 
quest of Granada,” “ Voyage of the Companions 
of Columbus,” and “ The Alhambra.” Ia July, 
1829, he was appointed Secretary of Legation to 
the American embassy at London, which cffice he 
held until the return of Mr. McLane in 1831, 
when, after remaining a few months as chargé, 
he resigned cn the arrival of Mr. Van Buren. 
While in Eogland, Mr. Irving received the well- 
deserved compliment of one of the fifty-gninea 
gold medals, provided by George IV. for eminence 
in historical composition—the other being aw.rded 
to Mr. Hallam. 


In May, 1832, after an absence of seventeen 
years, Mr. Irving returned to New York, where 
he was welcomed with the warmest demonstra- 
tions of public honor and personal regard. The 
greetings which had awaited his arrival were 
such as are rarely accorded to the most eminent 
national benefactors, and perhaps never befure to 
one whose highest cliim on the gratitade of his 
countrymen was the productions of his magic pen. 
Soon after his return to the United States, he 
made an extensive tour in the West, of which he 
has left an animated record in the “ Tour on the 
Prairies,’ published in 1835. This was followed 
in the same year by “ Abbotsford and Newstead 
Abbey,” and * Legends of the Conquest of S..ain.” 
Ia 1836 he published “ Astoria,” and in 1837, the. 
* Adventures of Capt. Bonneville in the Rocky 
Mountains and the Far West.” In 1839 and °40, 
he contributed a series of graphic papers to the 
* Knickerbocker Magazine,” a porion of which 
with other fugitive pieces were afterward pub- 
lished in a volume entitled ** Wolfert’s Roost.” 
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In Feb., 1842, Mr. Irving was again summoned 
to d plomatic services, having received the appoint- 
ment of Minister to Spain. He remained in this 
capacity at Madrid until 1846, when he returned 
home, and from that time resided at the celebra- 
ted rural retreat’ at Saunyside, on the benks of 
the Hudson. After his return, he published the 
* Life of Goldsmith,” ** Mvhomet and his Succes- 
sors,” and completed his ‘* Life of Washington,” 
the great work which was at once the emp!oyment 
and the solace of his declining years, and which 
will prove a lasting monument to the sul ject and 
the author. 

The character of Mr. Irving was cherished with 
such admiration and delight in the bearts of his 
countrymen, that a cold analysis of its qualities, 
would be superfluous. The Janguage of fond 
eulogium has been lavished in his praise. Our 
most eminent writers have loved to make his vir- 
tues the theme of cordial panegyric. In truth, 
the sympathy which he called forth by the sweet- 
ness and kindness of his heart was not surpassed 
by the homage which was freely paid to the spleu- 
did endowments of his intellect. 1: was the man, 
more than the author, in Washington Irving, 
which commanded such reverence and love, from 
neighbor and friend. With bis innate turn for 
humor, he “combined a tender ‘appreciation of 
every furm of loveliness and worth. [lis inimita- 
ble satire was never malignant, but even in its 
most spicy manifestations always preserved a 
genial element. His lambent sarcxsms won ad- 
miration, not by their bitterness, but by their 
brilliancy. He bad such a genuine love of nature 
as to make affectation with him impossible. It is 
asasincere, generous, large-hearted, and healthy- 
minded man that he will be remembered with 
lingering affection, even if the lovers of literature 
coull ever forget the debt which they owe to the 
productions of his rare and beautiful genius. 





NOTICE OF COMBE'S MORAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

As we promised in the Decemher number to 
republish a valuable book in the columns of the 
PurenovocicaL Journat, within the current 
year, we give the first chapter of the work in this 
number. 

«*C..mbe’s Moral Philosophy,” we need not say, 
is a work of great intrinsic value, and ought to 
be widely published to the world. The market 
value of these discourses in a book would be, at 
least, one dollar, the subscription price fur a 
Jovrnaca year. Our readers will see at a glance 
that they will get the subscription price of the 
JourNAL in this single publication, and all the 
other matter, which the JouRNAL will contain for 
a year, will come to them, as it were, free. We 
hope these inducements will awaken a special 
interest in the contents of the Journat fur the 
present year, and thereby induce many others to 
become subscribers who might not otherwise. 
The author says the introductory lecture is dry ; 
to some extent this is true; but we confiden ly 
promise an increased interest in the work as it 
proceeds. We doubt not our readers will duly 
appreciate this effort to interest and instruct 
them. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE s1x.] 

dividuals in whom the organs of the selfisli prepensities are too large, 
and the moral organs deficient; these are morally blind. We see in- 
dividuals who, with moderate organs of the propensities, have received 
large organs of Benevolence and Veneration, but deficieut organs of 
Conscientiousness; these have a moral squint. But we meet also 
with innumerable persons in whom the organs of the propensities are 
moderate, and the moral and the inteHectual organs well developed ; 
who thereby enjoy the nataral elements of a sound moral vision; and 
who need only culture and information to lead them to moral truths, as 
sound, certain, and applicab!e to practice, as the conclusions of the 
optician himself. Revelation necessarily supposes in man a capacity of 
comprehending and profiting by is communications; and Dr. Ward- 
law's argument appears to me to strike as directly at the root of man’s 
capacity to understand and interpret Scripture, as to understand and 
interpret the works and natural institutions of the Creator. 

Dr. Wardlaw, we have seen, discards nataral ethics entirely, and 
insists that Scripture is our only guide in morals. Archbistop Whate- 
ly, on the other hand, who is not less eminent as a theologian and cer- 
tainly more distinguished as a philosopher than Dr. Wardlaw, asyures 
us that *God has not revealed to us a system of morality such as 
would have been needed for a being who had no other means of distin- 
guishing right and wrong. On the contrary, the inculcation of virtue 
and reprobation of vice in Scripture are in such a tone as seem to 
presuppose a natural power, or a capacity for acquiring the power to 
distiuguish them, And if a man, denying or renouncing all claims of 
natural conscienge, should practice, without scruple, everything he did 
not find expressly forbidden iv Scriptare, and think himself not bound 
to do anything that is not there expressly enjoined, exclaiming at every 
turn— 

‘Is it so nominated in the bond ?” 
he would be Jeading a life very unlike what a Christian’s should be.” 

In my hamble opinion, it is only an erroneous view of human nature, 
on the one side or the other, that can lead to such contradictory 
opinions as these. I agree with Archbishop Whately. 

By observing the orguns of the mind, then, and the mental powers 
connected with them, phrenologists perceive that three great classes 
of faculties have been bestowed on man. 

1. Animal Propensities. 

2. Moral Sentiments. 

3. Intellectual Faculties. 

Considering these in detail, as I have done in my previous courses, 
and in my System of Phrenology, and as I now assume that all of you 
have done, we do not fied one of them that man has made, or could 
have made, himself. Man can create nothing. Cuan we fashion for 
ourselves a new sense, or add a new organ, a third eye for instance, to 
those we already possess ? All those organs, therefore, 
speaking of them as such, I am 


Impossible. 
are the gifts of the Creator; and in 
bound to treat them with the same reverence that should be paid to 
any of his other works. Where, then, I ask, do we, in contem- 
plating the organs, find the evidence of the mainspring being broken ? 
Where do we find the antagonist power, which works all the mechan- 
ism contrary to the original design? Has it an organ? I can not 
answer these questions: I am unable to discover either the broken 
mainspring, or an organ for the antagonist power. I see, and feel—as 
who does not ?—the crimes, the errors, the miseries of human beings, to 
which Dr. Wardlaw refers as proofs of the disorder of which he speaks ; 
but Phrenology gives a widely different accoant of their origin. We ob- 
serve, for example, that individual men commit murder or blasphemy, 
and we all acknowledge that this is in opposition to virtue ; but we do not 
find an organ of murder, or an organ whose office it is to antagonize 
all the moral faculties, and to commit blasphemy. We perceive that 
men are guilty of gluttony and drunkenness ; but we nowhere find or- 
gans instituted whose function is to commit these immoralities. All 
that we discover is, that mun has been created an organized being ; 
that, as such, he needs fuod fur nourishment ; that, in conformity with 
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this constitution, he has received a stomach calculated to digest the 
flesh of avimals and te convert it into aliment: and that he sometimes 
ubuses the functions of the stomach; and when he does so, we cull 
this abuse gluttony and drunkenness. We observe further, that in aid 
of his stomach he has received carnivorous ter th; and in order to com- 
plete the system of arrangements, he has received a propensity having 
a specific organ, prompting him to kill animals that he muy eat them. 
In accordance with these endowments, animals to be killed sud eaten 
are presented to him in abundance by the Creator. A man may abuse 
this propensity and kill animals for the plessure of putting them to 
death—this is cruelty ; or he may go a step further-—he may wantonly, 
under the instigation of the same propensity, kill his fellow-men. und 
this is murder. But this is a widely different view of human nature 
from that which supposes it to be endowed with positively vicious and 
perverse propensities—with machinery having a tendency only to go 
back ward, or to go alternately and filfully backward and forward. Those 
individuals, then, who commit murder, abuse their faculty of Destruc- 
tiveness by directing it against their fellow-men. We have evidence of 
this fact. The organ is found large in those who have a tendency so to 
abuse it, and in them, in general, the moral organs are deficient. 

Again, it is unquestionable that .nen steal, cheat, lie, blaspheme, and 
commit many other crimes ; but we in vain look in the brain for organs 
destined to perpetrate these offenses, or for an organ of a power an- 
tagonist to virtue, and whose proper office is to commit crimes in gen- 
eral. We discover organs of Acquisitiveness, which bave legiinate 
objects, but which, being abused, lend to theft; organs of Secretive- 
ness, Which have a highly useful sphere of activity, but which, in like 
manner, when abused, lead to fulsehood and deceit ; and so with other 
organs. 

These organs, I repeat, are the direct gifts of the Creator; and if 
the mere fact of their existence be not sufficient evidence of this propo- 
sition, we may find overwhelming proof in its favor by studying their 
relations to external nature. Those who deny that the humun mind is 
constitutionally the same now as it was when it emanated from the 
hand of the Creator, generally admit that external nature ut least is the 
direct workmanship of the Deity. ‘They do not say that man, in cor- 
rupting his own dispositions, altered the whole fabric of the universe— 
that he infused into animuls new instincts, or imposed on the vegetable 
kingdom a new constitution and different lawe. They xdmit that God 
created all these such as they exist. Now, in surveying vegetable or- 
ganization, we perceive production from an embryo—sustenance by 
fuod—growth, maturity, decay, and death—woven into the very fubric 
of their existence. In surveying the aninial creation, we discover the 
same phenomena and the same results; and on turning to ourselves, 
we find that we too are organized, that we assimilate food, that we 
grow, that we attain maturity, and that cur bodies die. Here, then, 
there is an institution by the Creator, of great systems (vegetable and 
animul) of production, growth, decay, and death. It will not be doubted 
that these institutions owe their existence to the Divine will. 

If it be asserted that men’s delinquencies offended the Deity, and 
brought his wrath on the offenders; and that the present constitution 
of the world is the consequence of that displeasure, philosophy offers 
no answer to this proposition. She does not inquire into the motives 
which induced the Creator to-constitute the world, physical and men- 
tal, such as we see it; but, in pointing tothe existence and constitution 
of vegetables, of animals and of man, she respectfully maintains that all 
these God did constitute and endow with their properties and relation- 
ships; and that in studying them we are investigating his genuine 
workmanship. 

Now, if we find on the one hand a system of decay and death in ex- 
ternal nature, animate and inanimate, we find also in .nan a faculty of 
Destructiveness which is pleased with destruction, and which places 
him iv harmony with that order of creation ; if we find on the one hand 
an external world, in which there exist—fire calculated to destroy life 
by buruing, water by drowning, and cold by freezing—ponderous and 
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moving bodies capable of injuring us by blows, and a great power of 
gravitation exposing us to danger by falling, we discover, also, in sur- 
veying our own mental constitution, a faculty of Cautiousness, whose 
office it is to prompt us to take care, and to avoid these sources of 
danger. In other words, we see an external economy admirably 
adapted to our internal economy ; and hence we receive an irresistible 
conviction that the one of these arrangements had been designedly 
framed in relation to the other. External destruction is related to our 
nternal faculty of Destructiveness; external danger to our internal 
faculty of Cautiousness. 

I have frequently remarked that one of the most striking proofs of 
the existence of a Deity appears to me to be obtained by surveying 
the roots of a tree, and its relationship to the earth. These are admir- 
ably adapted ; and my argument is this: The earth is a body which 
knows neither its own existence nor the existence of the tree; the 
tree, also, knows neither its own qualities nor those of the earth. Yet 
the adaptation of the one to the other is a real and useful relation, 
which we, as intelligent beings, see and comprehend. That adaptation 
could not exist, unless a mind had conceived, executed, and established 
it; the mind that did so is not of this world; therefore a Deity who 
is that mind, exists, and every time we look on this adaptation we see 
His power and wisdom directly revealed to us. ‘The same argument 
applies, and with equal force, to the mental faculties and external nature. 
We see natural objects threatening us with danger, and we find in our- 
selves a faculty prompting us to take care of our own safety. This 
adaptation is assuredly divine; but you will observe that if the adapta- 
tion be divine, the things adapted must also be divine; the external 
world threatening danger must have been deliberately constituted such 
as it is; and the human mind must have been deliberately constituted 
such as it is; otherwise this adaptation could not exist. 

Again, we find that the human body needs both food and raiment, 
and on surveying the external world we discover that in a great portion 
of the earth there are winter's barren frosts and snows. But in exam- 
ining the human mind, we find a faculty of Constructiveness, prompting 
and enabling us to fabricate clothing ; and Acquisitiveness, prompting 
us to acquire and store up articles fitted for our sustenance and ac- 
commodation, so as to place us in comfort when the chill winds -blow 
and the ground yields us no support. We discover, also, that nature 
presents us with numberless raw materials, fitted to be worked up, by 
means of our faculties, into the very commodities into which our bodies 
stand in need. All these gifts and arrangements, I repeat, are assur- 
edly of divine institution ; and divine wisdom, goodness, and power are 
conspicuously displayed in them all. But you will observe that indi- 
vidual men, by abusing the faculty of Constructiveness, oftentimes com- 
mit forgeries, pick locks, and perpetrate other crimes; and that by 
ubusing Acquisitiveness they steal. 

Here, then, is a wide difference between Dr. Wardlaw’s views and 
mine, in regard to human nature. His broken mainspring and antag- 
onist power are nowhere to be met with in all the records of philosophy 3 
while the crimes which he ascribes to it are accounted for by abuses of 
organs clearly instituted by the Creator, having legitimate spheres of 
action, and wisely adapted to a world obviously arranged by Him in 
relation to them. 

Dr. Wardlaw appeirs to have studied human nature chiefly in the 
actions of men, and he has ‘not distinguished between the faculties 
bestowed by the Creator, and the abuses of them, for which individual 
delinquents alone are answerable. 

If these views be well founded, moral philosophy, asa scientific study, 
becomes not only possible, but exceeding!y interesting and profitable. 
Its objects are evidently to trace the nature and legitimate sphere ef 
action of all our faculties, and their relation to the external world, with 
the conviction that to use them properly is virtue, to abuse them is 
vice. 

These principles, if sound, enable us to account for the barren con- 
dition of moral philosophy, as a science. 
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The numerous errors, the confusion and contradiction of previous 
moralists, are to be ascribed to their having no stable philosophy of 
mind. They possessed no knowledge of the organs of the mind, and 
no sufficient means of discriminating between what was natural and 
what incidental in human conduct. Sir James Mackintosh remarks, 
that “there must be primary pleasures, pains, and even appetites, 
which arise from no prior state of mind, and which, if explained at all, 
can be derived only from bodily organization ; for.” says he, “if there 
were not, there could be no secondary desires. What the number of 
the underived principles may be, is a question to which the answers of 
philosophers have been extremely various, and of which the considera- 
tion is not necessary to our present purpose. The rules of philoso- 
phizing, however, require that causes should not be multiplied without 
necessity.” 

With all deference to Sir James Mackintosh’s authority, I conceive 
that the determination of ‘the number of the underived principles” of 
mind, is the first step in all sound mental science, and especially in 
ethics; aud when he admits that these “can be derived only from 
bodily organization,” it is unphilosophical in him to add, * that the rules 
of philosophizing require that causes should not be multiplied without 
necessity.” Who would think of attempting either to multiply or 
diminish senses, feelings, or intellectual powers depending on * bodily 
organization,” unless he could multiply and diminish, make and un- 
make, corresponding bodily organs at the same time ? 

In my System of Phrenology I have presented you with a view of 
the underived faculties of the mind, connected with specific organs, in 
so far as these have been ascertained ; I have endeavored to point out 
the sphere of action of each, and to explain the effects of size in the 
organs on the power of manifesting the faculties. These points being 
assumed, an intelligible foundation is laid for ethical science. Bearing 
in mind the three great divisions of the human faculties into Animal 
Propensities, Moral Sentiments, and Intellectual Powers, let us attend 
to Bishop Butler’s exposition of the groundwork cf moral philosophy. 

Bishop Butler, in the preface to his Sermons, says : “ It is from con- 
sidering the relations which the several appetites and passions in the in- 
ward frame have to each ether, and, above all, the supremacy of re- 
flection or conscience, that we get the idea of the system or constitu- 
tion of human nature. And from the idea itself it will as fully appear, 
that this our nature, 7. e-, constitution, is adapted to virtue, as from the 
idea of a watch it appears that its nature, 2. ¢., constitution or system, 
is adapted to measure time. 

“Mankind has various instincts and principles of action, as brute 
creatures have; some leading most directly and immediately to the 
good of the community, and some most directly to private good. 

«* Man has several which brutes have not; particularly reflection or 
conscience, an approbation of some principles or actions, and disappro- 
bation of others. 

“ Brutes obey their instincts or principles of action, according to cer- 
tain rules; suppose the constitution of their body, and the objects 
around them. 

“ The generality of mankind also obey their instincts and principles, 
one and all of them; those propensions we call good, as well as the 
bad, according to the same rules, namely, the constitution of their body, 
and the external circumstances they are in. 

“ Brutes, in acting according to the rules before-mentioned, their 
bodily constitution and circumstances, act suitably to their whole nature. 

* Mankind also, in acting thus, would act suitably to their whole 
nature, if no more were to be said of man’s nature than what has been 
now said ; if that, as it is a true, were also a complete, adequate account 
of our nature. 

“ But that is not'a complete account of man’s nature. Somewhat 
further must be brought in to give us an adequate notion of it; namely, 
that one of those principles of action. conscience, or reflection, compared 
with the rest, as they all stand together in the nature of man, plainly 
bears upon it marks of authority over all the rest, and claims the abso- 
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lute direction of them ail, to allow or forbid their 
gratification ; a disapprobation of reflection 
being in itself a principle manifestly superior 
to a mere propension. And the conclusion is, 
that to allow no more to this superior principle 
or part of our nature than to other parts; to 
let it govern and guide only occasionally in 
common with the rest, as its turn happens to 
come, from the temper and circumstances one 
happens to be in; this is not to act conform- 
ably to the constitution of man; neither can 
any human creature be said to act conformably 
to his constitution of nature, unless he allows 
to that snperior principle the absolute authority 
which is due to it.”—(Butler’s Works, Vol. ii., 
Preface.) 


[T0 BE OONTINUED.] 





MENTAL ORGANS OF THE SENSES. 





Eprrors PHkENoLoGicaL Journau: Sirs—In 
the science of Phrenology I have met with one 
difficulty which I make bold to ask you to ex- 
plain. A classification of the faculties of the mind 
evidently should account for all known mental 
phenomena. Now, although the classification of 
the faculties given in Phrenology is, perhaps, 
more simple and natural than in any other sys- 
tem of mental philosophy, yet, when we come 
down to the special organs, there appears to be 
something wanting. It is a fact that there are 
such qualities in objects as heat and cold, hard- 
ness and softness, sweet, bitter, pungent, etc., and 
that the mind has the power of taking cognizance 
of them ; and yet there is no organ given as pos- 
sessing this power, though the whole brain is 
divided into organs, and no “unexplored region” 
left where it might possibly be located. It might 
be claimed that Individuality should take cog- 
nizance of heat, cold, softness, hardness, etc., as 
these words are nouns. Nouns are the names of 
things, and the office of Individuality is to per- 
ceive things. But with equal reason it might be 
expected to perceive roundness, squareness, large- 
ness, smallness, blackness, and whiteness, for the 
perception of which we have the organs of Form, 
Size, and Color. It would be too much to ask 
you to write me an explanation of this difficulty, 
but a few lines on the subject in one of your 
Journals would, I b. lieve, be acceptable to others 
as well as to myself, as I have met with some who 
experienced the same difficulty. A. E. P. 

AnsweR.—The questions stated in the above 
are pertinent and interesting. There have been 
speculations on these subjects, and doubtless 
there will be many more before they are satisfac- 
torily solved. It is true that the organs most 
intimately related to the bodily senses are located 
at the base of the brain, nearest the body. Thus, 
Amativeness, Vitativeness, or love of life, Ali- 
mentiveness, or a tendency to take nourishment, 
as well as Destructiveness and Combativeness, 
given to defend and protect the body, are at the 
base of the brain, and why there should not be 
organs to preside over the senses of heat, cold, 
Sweetness, bitterness, and hardness, we can see 
no reason; but we think that the base of the 
brain, out of the reach of examination, might be 
an appropriate place for them. There are, doubt- 
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less, organs of the brain which govern motion, 
digestion, respiration, assimilation, and all other 
functions. 


. To Corresy sudents. 





E. W. T.—First. What temperament and com- 
bination of faculties give the love of Nature? Did Fanny 
Forrester possess it? 

Ans. This is a broad question. Nature is a great word: 
Its sphere is wide. If by nature be meant that part of it 
which lies outside of this world in its depths of space, we 
reply, that large perceptive organs, good mathematical 
talent, large Sublimity and Spirituality with Ideality are 
required. If by nature be meant floral beauty, Ideality, 
Color, Individuality, and Form are chiefly employed. If 
the rolling ocean, Sublimity large and Cautiousness 
moderate might be required. In short, nature involves 


Wii..—Articles which we do not accept for the 
JOURNAL, we do not deem it necessary to mention in our 
columns, or to write letters about them. Sometimes we 
accept articles and retain them for months before they are 
inserted, because we have not the room or the inclination 
to put them in. In regard to the change of the location of 
Spirituality or Marvelousness we give simply this reason, 
that, according to our observation, we think the location 
as we have it is more in harmony with nature. Is this 
answer satisfactory to our correspondent? 


J. C. H.—First. Can the activity of the brain 
be told by external signs? 

Ans. Yes. It is determined by temperament and by 
appearances of activity. If you do not understand tem- 
perament at all either naturally or by study, you will fail 
to observe it. But can not you see the difference between 
a sharp-eared, lizht-boned, restless sorrel nag and one of 
the good broad-footed, dumpy, round, short-legged team- 
horses? If so, you can answer the question for yourself 
respecting activity, by referring to human beings who are 








all sciences of the universe, including natural philosophy, 
chemistry, mathematics, physiology, geology, botany, etc. 
We suppose our correspondent, by asking if Fanny 
Forrester possessed a love of nature, speaks of it in a 
restricted sense, whether a person who is foud of hills and 
vales, of books, flowers, birds, clouds, sunshine, moonlight, 
etc. If that be his meaning, we answer: she had these 
qualities in a high degree, and was rarely surpassed in 
her ability to portray them. 

Second. I have noticed in different individuals, great 
diversity in the expression of the countenance. In one 
persona, the visage appears almost always a perfect blank, 
while in another, the soul seems to shine out through it 
continually. What are the principal causes of these 
exhibitions? 

Ans. A person may have a countenance which is a per- 
fect blank, because their character is perfectly blank; or 
they may have the organ of Secretiveness very large and 
thus throw a vail, as it were, over the features and sus- 
pend all expression. Those who have a dull and waxy 
temperament, whose blood lazily creeps through their 
system, joined to an inactive intellect and a dearth of 
imagination, have stupid faces, or blank faces. Those who 
have an active temperament, who are quick and excitable 
in feeling, who have Combativeness, Firmness, and prac- 
tical intellect largely developed, with Cauti and 
Secretiveness moderate, will naturally have a countenance 
beaming with feeling and sentiment, especially when the 
mind is excited. 

Thirdly. Does not Phrenology teach that different 
degrees of punishment should be inflicted upon different 
individuals for the same offense? 

Ans. Phrenology is based on nature and common sense, 
and nature and common sense, whether pbrenologically 
rendered or otherwise, would give this question an affirm- 
ative answer. We have it illustrated by words in the 
Bible, namely: “ He that knoweth his master’s will and 
doeth it not shall be beaten with many stripes, while he 
that knoweth it not shall be beaten with few stripes.” 
This is the way we treat children, and why is it not equally 
right for adults? Some persons are much better qualified 
to judge of what is proper and right than others, and, if 
they fail to fulfill these well-known duties, why should 
they not be more severely punished than he who has but 
a vague notion of what he ought to do, and is but feebly 
impressed with the sense of duty? 

Micnican.—Will you answer me a few ques- 
tions? There is a phrenologist in this place who says 
there are many more organs in the left side of the hemi- 
sphere of the brain than there are on the right, and that 
most of the organs are single. 

Ans. We do not know what phrenologist you refer to, 
but simply ssy that he never will be hung for his overstock 
of knowledge on the subject. Such an idea would be new 
to Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe. 

Second. How is it with the middle line of the organs in 
the top of the head? you say they are single. 

Ans. If they are not always divided in the plates and in 
the bust, it is not because they are not divided in the 
brain, but being developed side by side there is no neces- 
sity of their separation in the bust or drawings. The 
organs of Firmness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, Benevolence, 
ete , are cut in two by the longitudinal! cleft of the brain, 
and, like all the other organs, they also are double. 








in P t their counterparts. 

Second. How is it that some men write fluently when 
they can not speak freely, when their organ of Language 
is only average ? 

Ans. Average Language can think of words as fast as 
its possessor can write them. You must remember, we 
speak ten times as fast as we write, and to speak well and 
fluently requires a good endowment of Language. 

We have portraits, and also casts of heads in plaster. A 
portrait is always a print, a painting, or drawing, not a 
bust or cast. 


Piteracy Notices. 


From Dawn to Davyueat; or, The 
Simple Story of a Western Home. By a Minister’s Wife. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 


This is a racy book, abounding in amusing incidents, 
and in touching and tender delineations. Its hearth-pic- 
tures are true to the life, and we doubt not thousands will 
be made the better for reading it. We notice the book is 
advertise! as “ Supposed to be written by Mrs. Henry 
Ward Be-cher,” and, this being true, we have some floe 
sketches of the early struggles, as weil as of the humorous 
qualities of the talented and eccentric divine, which all 
will read with interest, and doubly so, because they may 
be relied on as authentic. The account of their bridal trip 
to their Western home is alone worth the price of the 
book, $1. 


PHusiness Notices. 


Tue January Numer commences the 31st 
Volume of the American PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 

Posrace —The postage on this JourNnat to 
any part of the United States is six cents a year. The 
postage is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 

Teacuers, Eprroks, CLERGYMEN, and others, 
are invited to o ‘tain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside, Traveling Agents may obtan C: rtificates 
from the Publisxers, on pr senting suitable recommenda- 
tions. 

Severau Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be in-losed and sent in a letter to the 
Publishers, without increasing the postage. 

Susscrisers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
credited, and the Jovenar sent the full time, 

Persons ordering from agents or dealers must 
look to them fer the supply of the Journal or paper. 

We will club with any newspaper or magazine 
published in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. 























Frienps—Co-worKkers—VoLUNTARY AGENTS, 
in every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good 
work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- 
uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, 
during the long winter evenings, will double our list of 
readers, and thus scatter invaluable blessings among thou- 
sands. May we not hear from you? 
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We shail send the very best Patent Elastic Syringe, 
Warraned to give satis action, by mail, post-paid for $3. 
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and thes+ who buy te sell again. Cosh orders shall be 
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Tue New York Trisene. 





PREPARE FOR THE GREAT POLITICAL CAM- 
PAIGN OF 18%! 


INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 





THE TBIBUNE—now more than eighteen years old, 
and having «ver a quarter of a mithon subser bers. or con- 
stant purchasers, diffused through every State and Terri- 
tory of our Uvion—eill continue in esserce what it has 
been--the earnest champ'on of Liberty, Progress, and of 
whatever will conduce to our nativnal groath in Virtue, 
Industry, Knowledge, and Prosperity. 


THE NEW YORK DAILY TRIBUNE 

is printed on a large impedial sheet, and publi hed every 
mornieg and evening (Sundays excepted). It con ains 
Editorials on the tepics of the times, employing a large 
corps «f the best newspaper writers of the day ; Domestic 
and Fore'gu Correspo-dence; Proceenmngs of Congress ; 
Reports of Lrciures; City News; Cattle, Horse, and Pro- 
duce Mar ets; Reviews of Books; Literary Intelligence ; 
Papers on Mechanics and the Arts, Cookery, etr., ete. We 
strive to make THE TRIBUNE «a »+acapa.r to meet the 
w. nts of the public—its Telegraphic news alone costing 
over $15,000 per annum. 


TERMS: 
THE DAILY TRIBUNE is ma:led to subscribers at #6 
per anuum, in advaace ; $8 fur six months. 





TNE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 

is publisned every Turspay and Furpay. and contains all 
the Editorials of the Daily, with the Cattle, Horse, and 
Geveral Marketa, reliably repor:ed expressly for THE 
TRIBUNE; Notices of New Inventions; Foreign and 
Domestic Correspondence; Articles on Cookery ; and éur- 
ing the sessions of Congress it contains a summary of Con- 
gressonal dvings, with the more impertant speeches. We 
shall, as heretofore, make the SEMI- WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
a Literary, ax well as » Povitical newspaper, and we are 
determived that it shell remuiu in the front rank of family 
pupers. 


TERMS: 
One Copy, one year ........cc.ceeeeecces $3 0° 
Two C mies. ONE YOAF .....ccccce. csccccees 5 00 
Five Copies, ome year... 2... cece cece eeees 1! 25 
Teu Copies, t+ 0.6 adres. ccc cccee ee cee 20 00 


Any person sending us a club of twenty, or over, will be 
entitles t+ an extra copy. Fora club of forty, we will send 
the Daily Tribune one year. 





THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TR BUNE, 

a large eight-page p»per for the country, is published 
every Saturday, and contaivs Editoriels on the important 
topies of the times, the ne«s of the we-k, interesting cor 
respondence from all parts «f the world, the New York 
Cattle, Horse, andl Produce Marke s, interesting and re- 
liable Pulitica', Me: havical, and Agricultural articles, 
P.pers on Cookery, ete., ete. 

We sha'l, during this year, as hitherto, constantly Jabor 
to improve the quulity of the insructive enterta nwent uf- 
forded by THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, wricli we intend 
svall contenue to be the best Family Weekly Newspaper 
published in the World, We cons:der the Cattle Market 
Repor's alone richly worth to cattle raisers a year’s sub- 
scription price. 


TERMS: 
Oud Gang, O80 FOGP ccce rece cccescccccescesces 92 
Three Copies, one vear....... tienen tame 5 
Five Copies, One year... 2.00 2. cccccccceces 
Tew Copier, 00-0 vemt .... 2... ccccs cece cs cecee 12 
"weny Copies, t- one addr as .... 2... ooo eee 20 


Twenty Copies, t» address of & c% sub ciber. 24 
Any person sending us a club of twenty, or more. will be 
entitled oan extra copy. For a club of forty we will send 
THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, and for a club of one 
hundred THE DAILY TRIBUNE will be sent gratis. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Terms 
always casn in advance. All letiers to be addressed to 
HORACE GREELEY & CO., Tribane Buildings, 
Nassau Street, New York. 





ALMANACS FOR 1860! 
KNOW READY. 
Toe Wavrer- Cure ALMANAC, 
ILLUSTRATED, Contains— 

Hygienic Medication: Hydrophobia; Water-Cure Ex- 
plained ; Dr. Dosem’s Celebrated Concentrated Essence 
of Moonshine ; Health and Pure Air; Gymnastics tor 

ptives; Rat Ridd ; Blood-Food ; Johnny, 
Dear, Do Take It; Consumpticn and Tight Lac ng; 
Practice rx. Preaching; Rubbing Cure for Wens and 
Chronic Swellings; Brief Directions for Preserving 
Fresh Fruit, Tomatoes, ete.. in Air Tight Cans or Jars ; 
New York Ilyzeio-Therapeutic College; The Rigtt 
Bird; Heatthy Children even in Cities; The Praise of 
Clean Linen: Good Advice—A Dialogue; Calenders ; 
Astronomical Matters, etc. 
Price, post-paid, 6 Cents, Twenty-five for $1. 





THE ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLUGICAL ALMANAC 


Contains—besides the usual astronomical matters — 


Names of all the Organs; Wiliinm H. Prescott, with Por- 
trait; Triplet Sisters, with L-kenesses : Ada Clition, the 
Actress; Major E. W. Serrell, ‘he Engineer; Geo. G. 
Brigzs, of Calforn:a; Pure Air- Gardening, ete. ; Mus- 
ewar Exercises—iilu-trated; Phrevology ia Boson; 
Blindf.ld Examinations of Dr. Wins‘ow Lewis, Dr. 
Win+'shp, Dr. Phelps, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. Mattson, 
Dr. D. Thayer, Jutge Thos, Russell, Messrs. Pangborn, 
Ball, and Willis; Proofs of Phren logy—illustrated ; 

tobert Barns, witn Portrait ; Signs of Cuaracter ; Utility 
of Phrenology; Horace Mann; Studies and Employ- 
ment. 


Price, 6 Cents. §1 for Twenty-five. 





THE MECHANICS’ AND ENGINEERS?’ 
Pocket ALMANAC. 


Contains— 

A Table showing the Time of the Sun's Rising and Setting 
Fquation of Time; Table of the Moon’s Phases; Table 
for Compositions of Brass; The Christian Era< Table 
for ascertaining the Number of Days from any one Day 
in the Year 'o any other Day; Table of the Theoretical 
Verociry of Water per Second ; Birmingham Guage for 
Wire, ete. ; Specific Gravities of M: tals and Weos; 
Weight of Cast and Wrought Lron in Pounds, per square 
Foot; Table of the Lengths of Circular Ares to Radius 
Unity ; Tebie Showing the Dimensions of Screws. Nuts, 
and Washer-; Degrees -Fahren‘eit) required to Melt 
different Metals; Demen-tons of Ncted Sione Bridges of 
Europe, with Dates of Erection ; Lengths of Pc ndutums; 
T.+ble of the lemperature of Steam at different At:nos- 
pheric Pressures; Toe Wind as a Motive Power, ete. 

Price 6 Cents. Twenty-five for §1. 


FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








Price $6 50. So'd by alt Booksellers. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 


1750 pages. 





a] 
Tue Purenotocicar Bust, 
designed especial'y tor Lenrvers; showr g the 
exact locetion of at! he Organs of the Brain, 
ial. devetoped, which will enable every one 
w euty the s i nw @itheut an meatracior, It 
m-y de pocket and cen wih aaf-ty by ex- 
or a8 freygh: (vet ov mail) to any part 
of th» wortd, Pric-, incinding © x for pxek- 
ing, only 81:5. FOWLER AND YELLS. 
“© This is one of the mo«t ingeni-as inventions of the age. 
A cast mate cf pinaster ef Pari, he ez of the human head, 
on which the exact locwion of cach of the Phreno ogical 
Organs is represented, fully developed, +h all the divisions 
and classificstious. Tocse who can nt obtain the services 
6f a prefereor may learn. in « Vv ly shor: time, from this 
model head, the e he ecience of Phrenvlogy. so f rae tne 
jocations of the Orgaus are concerned."—N. Y. Duily Sun. 
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ALL THF PEQUISITES FoR 
PHYSIOLUGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

;MAY RE ORDERED OF 

FOWLER AND WELLS,} 

By Mad or Expre-s. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological p'ates, 
six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color- 
ed. Price, #12. 

Also. Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six inthe set. Price, #6. 

Also, Weber's ditto, size of life, cleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Munikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each. 

AYDROPATIHY. 
Dr. Trali’s Encyclopedia. ........cccccccsesescccces $3 00 
Dr. Shew's Family Physician. ...........e.eeesee0+ 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases.............- eccees 1 50 
Domestic Practice ot Hydroputhy ...........2-++++ 50 


Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe 
Sd, 
0 ree 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Specimens for Socicties and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens. size of Lif». Cast from the heads of 
John Quincy Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe. Elihu 
Burritt. T. H. Benton, Henry Clay. Rev. Dr. Doda, Thomas 
A. Emmett, Dr. G:ll, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceoia. ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent us freight or express with safety. Price, 
only #25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler's Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts, 





CED 455 bchen dus caubececewnssesed #1 50 to $3 09 
Cb nicidewsasecnsccndscnine 800 * 5 00 
| eae 400 “ 800 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 





READ WIAT DISTINGUISHED MEN SAY. 

“T take pleas-re in saymyg that the Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machines have mor- than ans‘ai-ed my expacta- 
tion After wying and returning otvers, L have theee of 
them in o eration in my differest paces. and, after four 
)eurs’ tria’, have no fault to fhud.”—J. 4. M enmnermd, Sen- 
alo of Sets Caron, 

“My wife has had one of Grover & Baker's Sewing 
Machines for some time, and [ »m sat sfied ic t= one. f the 
best labor-saving machines that hes been inventet. I take 
much pleasure in recommenstivg it ww the public.—/. G. 
Ha ri, voter or of tenn-e. 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale: 4% Broadwav. New 
York. §'S Summer S'reet, Boston, 7 0 Chestnut S reet, 
Philad-Iphia. 181 Baltimore Street. Bahtimore. 55 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnat. Agencies im all che principal 
Cines and Towns in the United States, 

t= SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. eg 


EVERY TEACHER should have 
Tne Rienr Worp in tue Rieut 


PLACE: A Pocket Dictionary or Synonyms Trcn- 
NICAL KERM*, ABBREVIATIONS, ForzeiGn Purases, ete., 
etce., wth a Chapt-r on Pave uation and Proot- Reaving. 
Tis is an indi-penssble companion tor every writer and 
fpesker who would say exactly weat he means, and 
Neither more ner le 8 and say itn tne best way. Price, 
50 cents. FUWLER AND WELLS, New York. 








Lire ILLustTR aTED — A FIRST- 
cless Pictorial Famity Newspaper, commences its etuhth 
volume this week. {tis devoted to Education, Agriculture, 
Mechanes, Architecture New Loveetions. Business, to 
Moral ant tntelleetuat Improvement, Social Entert»in- 
ment. the News -f the World. and »ll movements of 
practical interest and utility. Now i the time te subscribe, 
Unly $2 a year, or three copies *5. Five copies $6, or ten 
copies $ 0. Getupa Club. Adiress, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 3 8 Broadway, New York. 


A Remarkable Book. 


- 
Now Reapy.—lHints rowarp 
PHYSICAL PERFECTION; 

Or, How to Acquire and Keain Beauty, Grace, and 
Strenzth, and Secure Long Lite and Continued Youth- 
fulvess. Price, PREPAID BY FIRST MAI. only $1. 

Aduress FOWLER axl WELLS 

30> Broadway, New York. 








AMFRrIcAN AND Foretcn STERE- 


OSCOPIC EMPORIUM. 

Au extecesve aod varied assortment of American and 
Foreign Views and Groups atways on hand, at the ‘owe ¢ 
pis und of tre hea qu iv, 

New invences rece'v) d per every arrival from Europe. 
Having agen's in England avd France, we are certain to 
receive the latest views poblished in either country, and 
our steck wil be found both extensive and well selected. 
A LIBFRAL DISCOUNT To THF TR4DE. 

Parties st a distance sending us +3, #5, $1', & 5, $20. or 
#95 can have a goo! instrument, and such pictures as they 
may request sent by Express. 

A‘l orders will be executed with care, and our fiends 
may depend upon receiving a good and satisfacwory selece 
tion 

Merchants from every section of the country are respect- 
ful.y invited to make an exuminaton of our stock beture 
purchasipg e:sewrere. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York. 





«ry ” 

“Tre Journat or PRroeress, 
commencing Jonnary 1, 1-60, will advocate Harmonial 
and Indus rial Education. the Onligation and Kes ard of 
Labor, the Freedom of the Pubsic Land< and the Nateral 
Rights ot AU. 16 vctsvo pages, twice a month ; #1 a year. 
Address ELIAS LONGLEY, Ciavinaati, O. 





PHONOGRAPHERS, ATTENTION !— 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC JOURNAL, designed to instruct 
avd interest Phonographers tn al stages ot ndvancement, 
wil make ts appearance January 1, 18:0, and be contin- 
ued monthly. Eyght large ovtavo pages, at &: a year, 
Party in the simplest, aed partly in tee briefest rep ring 
style to both of whieh a key will be turnished in she pages 
ov the JocrNnaL or Progress, al-o #1 4 year. The fir-t 
number wit! preseut Isaue Pitwwn'’s new vowel scale. and 
other improvement-, mo tot which may be avopted dur- 
ing 186", Subscriptions svicited. Sample copies, l* cents, 
Acdress ELIas L NGLEY, Cincinnati, 0. 
y > 9 
For tne Dear.—Hast w’s AR- 
TIFIC(AL E\RS. Enterely concealed when worn, No 
trou le or necessity to hold them to the eara, Fir snug 
round the head. Can be worn in the house, street, church, 
theater, or anywhere, hat or bonnet on or off 
Sen! your address, and a Descriptive avd Illustrated 


Circular will te sent to any part of the Un-ted Staves. 
H+SLAM BROTHERS, 429 Broadway, New York. 





A List oF NEARLY ALL THE 
Water-Cure Establishments in America—their location, 
ete.—given in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 





Impurrast To ly vENtOKS.—P 44 
ENT OF FLIUL DEPARTMEN'T.— We cranssci at unis om 
al) kinds of husmese connected with procuring Pater: 
aisher w this country or w any of th: Europ ap States 

Having secured the aid of the hest Patent 4 ttorneys Adu} 
© the pabitc, both m Engian and on the continent of Kr 
ropes, we are xble afford the heat of facilities for antam, 
Palen tn for-igu counter es. 

The Soleo whe nas charge of our Paleot Mon Uepan. 
went, ba» for the past ten ears Deeu succeEssINIy cugay: 
‘BS obtaining pal nt for inventions, aad turing the ter 
portion of that ume has devoted partieniar aitention te ae 
eeied cuses. 

Toe basmnese of this Ufice wil) 06 airich) ountidenw. 
No charges will be mad tor exam nations Of ucw tive 
dons. UvenlOTSs day consdlt us as to the ao Veity ane pa 
solability of they improvements, apd receive oar report 
describing their taventions to a8, and inctowseg ® stam 
Orepay the return letter, 

Communicatwens by lower in reference w Lovato 
Palents, or Patent Law ma ptly attended to. 

FOPTLYR AND BELA WE Renetees New Ver 





How to ‘Tarx.— Hints on a 
Grammatical and Graceful =tyl+ in Conversation and De- 
bate 5: cents. Address FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 
8u> Broadway, New York. 





Tue Human Voice; rts Rient 
Management m Speaking avd Resding—Principles of 
True Eloquence - Functions of the Voeal Organs — Motion 
of Letters of the Alphabet—Cultivation of the Ear—Dis- 
orders of Vocal and Ariiculating Organs— Origin and Con- 
s'ruction of the English Language—Proper Methods of 
Delivery—Remedial Effects ot Reading, Speaking, ete. 

A sTies of articles—t fe omypl ein tur nunie a— 
commenced in the WATER-CURE JOURNAL tor Sep- 
te ber. 

Ariic'es on Water-Core in France ; Hy-'repathy ; Fever ; 
Wat-r-Cure Explained; -crotula; -ore Eyes; Nervous 
Debility ; Piles; Proper Foow fr Women; saint Vitus'’s 
Dance, ete., in eplembver number, now ready, Terms, #1 
ayeur,or # cents a number, 

>PECIAL OF FER.—THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
will ve sent four months for 2) cents, commencing with 
September. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 30; Broadway, New York. 





MISscELLANEFOUS .BooKs 


FURNISHED BY FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broapway, New York. 

SCHOOL EXHIBITION BO'K. Price 30 cents. 

TRE\TISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION. $1. 

WILD OATS SOWINGS; or, An Autobiography of an 
Adventurer. Price #1. 

YOUATT ON TITE HORSE. Price $' 2%. 

AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST. Price $1 25. 

THE FARMERS’ PRACTICAL HORSE FARRIER, 
Pric+ 7) cents, 

THE MYSTERIES OF FREE MASONRY. 8 ‘cents. 

Dr. Kane’s Great Work, \RCTIC EXPLORATIONA, 
Supervly Illustrated by upwards of Three Hundred Ena- 
gravings, 2 vols. Price #5. 

WEBSTER’S COUNTING-HOUSE DICTIONARY. 
Price #1 50 

BANK: OF NEW YORK, the'r Dealers, the Clearing- 
House, etc., with a Fieane'at Chart. Price $: 50. 

BENTON'S THIRTY YEARS’ VIEW. 2 vols. $5. 

BRONSON’S ELOCUTION. Price $1 50. 

SCANDAL; or The Follies of Women. Price $1 25, 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. His Life and Adventures. 
Price #1 “5. e 

ARTIIUR’S ADVICE TO YOUNG LADIES. Tic. 

ARTHUR’S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 7) cents. 

THE YOUNG MAN’S WAY TO HONOR AND 
USEFULNESS. Price 75 cents. 

THIERRY WISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLU 
TION. 2vols. Price $2. 

Sets GIHON’S JUVENILE HISTORIES, 7 vols., com- 

rising: THE Lite OF BARON FREDERICK 

‘RENCK. Plates. THE HIS'tORY OF ENGLAND, 
elegantly illus rated. THE HISTORY OF GREECE, 
with numerous illustestwons. THE HISTORY OF 
FRANCK, elegantiy illustrated. TIE HISTCGRY OF 
ROME. handsemvly illustrated. ANECDOTE. OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS, with ittus ratons. LIVE OF 
EMINENT SOVEREIGNS, with illustrations, $3 5, 

HaYWARDS BOOK OF ALL RELIG ONS, $1 25. 

DR. J. H. CLARK ON SIGHT AND HEARING, and 
Hin:s to Preserve both to Oid Age. Price #1 25. 

THE ARV OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING. [Mints to 
the Pulpit. the Senate, avd the Bar. Price #1. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVOLUTION. A Pri- 
vate Journal of Home Events, by the Daughter of a Ciergy- 
man. Price $1. 

MANUAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Price 83 cents. 

Scientific and Practical Works. 

METAL WORKER’S ASSISTANT. By O. Byrne. 
Iliusirated. Prive $4. 

HAND-BOOK FOR LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 
AND MACHINIS!s. In 1 vol. Price #1 5. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON IN ALL ITS 
VARIOUS BRANCHES. By F. Overman. Price (5. 

THE MILLWRIGHTS GUIDE. Price #2 5°. 

AMERICAN MILLER AND MILLWRIGHT'S AS- 
SISTANT. Price #:. . 

RUILDER'S COMPANION. 
Price #1. 

C1BINET-MAKER AND UPHOLSTERER’S COM- 
PANION. A new edition, Price 7> cents 

DYER AND COLOR-MAKER’S COMPANION. T5c. 

PAPER-HANGER'S COMPANION. Price 75 cents. 

TIE TUKNER’S COMPANION. Price T5 cents. 

THE PRAC ICAL COTTO*-SPINNER AND MAN- 
UFACTURER, Ad«pted to Americen Machinery, Prac- 
tier, nnd Usages. Price +3 45. 

THE CON tRACTOR'S BOOK OF WORKING DRAW- 
ING: OF TOOLS AND MACHINES USED IN CON- 
STRUCTING CANALS RAILRO\DS, AND OTHER 
WORKS, With Bilis of Timber and Iron, Also, Tables 
and Data tor Calevlattng the Co-t of Earth and other 
Kinds «t wo k. Beautifully iliustra’ed with \inted engrav- 
inex. By George Cole, Civil Engineer. Price #1". 

MECHANICAL DRAWING-BUOK FOR SELF-IN- 
STRUCTION. ILustrated with 56 Steet Plates. Fifth 
edition, to which has been added an Ess»y on the Theory 
an Application of Colors, by William Minifle, Architect. 
Sheep. Price 43. 

Dr. Wm. A. Alcott’s Worke. 

THE YOUNG WOMAN + GUIDE. Price 75 cents. 

New Book —FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS 
OF PILLS sND POWDERS. With « Portrait. Price $1, 

THE VHYSIOLOGY OF M‘RRIAGE. Price 7 cts 

THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY OF CGURTSHIP AND 
MARRIAGE. Price 75 cents. 

THE LAWS OF HEALTH Price $1. 

LECTURES FOR THE FIRESIDE. Price 75 cents. 

THE HOME BOOK OF HEALTH. Price $1. 

Fifteen per cent. added will secure copies by mail, post- 
paid. A liberal dis-ount allowed to the trade, and to those 
who buy to sell again. 


Illustrated by 70 cuts. 
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Our Allustrated Family Fournals. 


Fow Ler anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, 





PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


{J an., 1860. 





publish the following Popular and Scientific Journals, 


which afford an excellent opportunity for bringing before the public all subjects of general interest. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 


A Reposirory oF Science, U.rrerarurRr, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE: (devoted 
to Phrenology, Edueation, Psychology, Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which 


are calculated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. 
Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Ings. 
American Purenoiocicat Jovrnat.—Really we know 
not how sufficiently to recommend this work. It is second 
to none that we have seen. No one, male or female, who 
is old enough to read, should be without it. It teaches 


that a knowledge of self is indispensable; also, the rela- | 


tion we sustain to each other; and our responsibility to 
God. 


Messrs. Fowier anv WEL1s, publishers, should be re- | 


garded as national benefactors, in furnishing a work of 
such value ata price which enables all to read it —Ler- 
ington (S. C.) Telegraph. 


Tue Pureno.oeicat Jovena isa work of high merit, 
and no one can fail to be improved by reading it. Every 
family should subscribe for this most excellent JourNAL.— 
New Yok Tritune. 


Tue American Purenoioercat Jovrnat is ably con- 
ducted, and largely circulated. It is far from being a 
paper of one idea, as might be supposed by those unac- 
quainted with its character. On the contrary, it is liberal 
in its tone, progressive in spirit, and full of suggestions 
with regard to self-culture, and developing a sound mind 
in a sound body.— The Country Gentleman. 


This excellent Jovrnat is doing more to benefit man- 
kind than all the gold-diggers in the two hemispheres. It 
is only One Dollar per year, and is worth ten times that in 
any family.—C/eve/and Commercint. 

Though devoted mainly to the subject of Phrenology, it 
also embraces within its range a number of other subjects 
of decided interest, which are treated with ability, and in 
a popular styte.—Greenslurg ( Ala.) Beacon. 





Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engrav- 
Ten Copies for Five Dollars. 


It may be termed the standard authority in all matters 
pertaining to Phrenology, while the beautiful typography 
of the Journat, and the superior character of the numer- 
ous illustrations are not excelled in any work with which 
we are acquainted,— American Cow ter. 


We would recommend this valuable periodical to the 
attention of all who esteem a “sound mind in a healthy 
body” the first condition of temporal happiness.— Wes‘fie’d 
Neus Letter. 


Tue American PurenoLocicaL Journat is one of the 
best scientific periodicals in the country.— Bostun Morning 
Neve. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 


THe WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 


Devorep 'ro Hypropatrnuy, irs PHrosop 


omy, with [Illustrative Engravings 
Life and Health. 


Time was when the secrets of the human constitution 
were locked up in volumes to which only a privileged few 
had the key ; now they are offered to every man, woman, 
and child in the land, and all who can read, and desire to 
understand, may learn through such a publication as the 
Warer-Curs Jovrnat whatever science has discovered 
in regard to the organization of man.—Zust orton 
Ledger. 

Tux Warer-Cure Jovenat.—All who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the wonderful results obtained 
from the hydropathic system of curing diseases, should be- 
come subscribers to this useful journal.—Strerbrovke (Cun 
ada) Timea. : 

This Jovgnat ought to be published in every language, 
and read in every family in the world.—(@o/den &r . 


Published Monthly, at One Doliar a Year. 





Tue Warer-Cure Jovrnat holds a high rank in the 
science of health; always direct, straightforward, and 
plain-spoken, it unfolds the laws of our physical nature, 
without any pretensions to the technicalities of science, but 


rs Pur HY AND PrRactic 
to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, and those laws which govern 


Ten Copies fer Five Dollars, 


in a form as attractive and refreshing as the sparkling ele- 


ment of which it treats.—New Y rk Tribune, 

Suffice it to say, were we sick, and without any previous 
knowledge of the first principles of the healing art, we 
might possibly choose those doctors who give no medi- 
cine.— Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Full to the brim, as usual, with matter of the highest im- | 


portance to the people.—Purtland Transcript. 


This is one of the most useful periodicals of the age.—- 
Canuda Christian Advo: av. 
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to Physiology and Anat- 


Tue Warter-Cure Jovenat is not only one of the most 
useful, but interesting, entertaining, and withal one of the 
cheapest publications that can be taken in a family.— Dem- 
ocratic Stundard, 


The JovurNa. proposes to show how man may prolong 
his life much beyond the usual number of years —all for $1. 
—Old Colony Memorial. 


Tue Warer-Cure Jovenat.—This is unquestionably 
the most popular health journal in the world.— «ew Yerk 
Evening Pos. 

The taking of this Jovrnnat will be found a money- 
making business.—Chritian Freeman. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York. 


Lire ILLUSTRATED: A FIRST-CLASS 
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